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NE MILLION homes will be modernized | architect, and your contractor. ‘ 
this year,” says Julius H. Barnes, of the book, Homes of Comfort. You will 
United States Chamber of Commerce. Author- | for better bathrooms, kitchens, | 


ities agree that this is the time to modernize. For purchase and installation o 
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— Because 11,000 dealers can serve you better 
than one! 


—Because 11,000—all Red, White and Blue— 


are easier to find! 


—Because the Standard Oil Company is co- 
operating with these 11,000 dealers to give you 
the best possible service! 
— Because Standard Oil Products are unsur- 
passed! 

Because of all these reasons and more— be- 
cause of the convenience and new pleasure it 


will add to your motoring—11,000 Red, White 
and Blue Dealers are now joined together to. 








supply to motorists the world-famous Standard 
Oil Products, together with an unexcelled mo- 
toring service. 


For this service in your own neighborhood 
and everywhere you go—look for Red, White 
and Blue! It is the identification made famous 
by America’s first chain of highway stations— 
pioneered and operated by Sinead Oil Com- 
pany of California. Today you find it every- 
where—a great advantage—and everywhere 
you can be sure of getting exactly the motor- 
ing products the manufacturer of your car has 
approved for your use. 


Watch for the Red, White and Blue Dealer. 


STANDARD OIL 


* Products— 








LISTEN IN—Presenting the Standard Symphony Orchestra, The 
Standard Symphony Hour offers its programs of enjoyable music 
every Thursday evening from 7:45 to 8:45 p.m. over KFI; KGO; 
KGW; KOMO and KHQ. 
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The Mothers that 
are responsible for 
the sweetness in 
‘“*home sweet home’} 
appreciate all the 
help they receive. 
To create a pleasant 
4 ~~ home that insures 
BY a family’s happiness 
 isalarge task for one woman. The 
» assistance SUNSET offers is appre- 
ciated. So many Western Mothers 
have told us so. 





ae Ie 


~ Themanofthe house 

‘is usually the head 
j gardener. The yard 
' with its flowers and 


% 


‘lawn are his relief 


BS] 
Re 


‘from the cares of 
business. He must 0 4 
"also see that the 


home receives his 

attention so that it will look at- 
tractive outside as well asin. In all 
~ these things his most authentic 
{| guide is SUNSET. It gives him the 


~ benefit of expert opinions. 
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In most homes 
Mother has an un- 
derstudy. Although 
shesharestheyoung- 
er generation’s de- 
sire to do things dif- 
ferently, at the same 
& time she wants those 
g things done right. 
_ These modern daughters enjoy the 
' youthful spirit, the charm of new 
ideas they find in SUNSET. It fits 
in with their own freshness and 
vigor. 


say 
x 
* 
| 
7 
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Few men can live in 
the midst of these 
| Western mountains 
/ and forests without 
feeling a strong urge 
to get closer to them 
—explore their trails 
— hunt and _ fish. 
Young men _ espe- 
_ cially like SUNSET because so 
- much of it is a man’s magazine. 
It shows them. how to do those 
things they yearn to do. It makes 
“old timers’? out of tenderfeet. 
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(NO WONDER the West 
‘has been so kind to SUNSET 


“IT PUTS A SONG IN WESTERN LIVING” 


Home and garden lovers of the West 
find something in SUNSET that is 
lacking in any general magazine. Per- 
haps it is due to the fact that SUNSET 
exists for the West alone. The perfect 
understanding which comes from long 
association enables SUNSET to inter- 
pret and supply the needs of Western 
homes and families to a degree not 
approached by any other magazine. 


In a country where spring and sum- 
mer alternate, conditions exist which 
require special treatment and knowl- 
edge. Tosatisfy adequately the wants 
arising because of Western climatic 
conditions is a task that cannot be 
taken lightly, nor discharged half- 
heartedly. Only the whole devotion of 
a completely Western magazine to 
Western needs will suffice. 


SUNSET particularly strives to help 
flower and garden enthusiasts in their 
efforts to beautify their homes. West- 
ern conditions require Western knowl- 
edge. It is a simple matter to put a 
plant or seed into the ground and 
hope it will grow; but to plant a flower 
at the correct season, in suitable soil, 
know that it will grow and know how 
to care for it, is another thing. SUN- 
SET’S garden service for Western gar- 
deners makes this possible. 


Home may mean just a place to live. 
Add a few touches of color, a bit of 
drapery or a cozy arrangement, and it 
becomes “a little gay home in the 
West”’. The deft hands of artists in 
home decoration reach out through 
SUNSET to transform many a drab 
place into a home that is a delight to 
its owner; and the expense is small 
too, because it’s all in knowing how— 
SUNSET?’S authorities know how and 
tell freely. 


Attractive homes, well suited to West- 
ern climate and surroundings may be 
built at moderate cost with the aid of 
SUNSET?’S home building service. The 
plans and specifications for Western 
homes that appear each month in 
SUNSET are designed by outstanding 
Western architects. SUNSET’S home 
consultation service furnishes infor- 
mation upon any subject connected 
with building and maintaining mod- 
ern homes. The hundreds of problems 
settled each month through this ser- 
vice are evidence of its benefit to home 
builders. 


name; we'll see that he receives a sample copy. 
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“The West”? has always been synony- 
mous with outdoor life and recreation. 
Who knows this better than a Western 
magazine constantly in touch with 
parks, playgrounds, camps, roads and 
vacation information? Western peo- 
ple regard SUNSET as an oracle capa- 
ble of answering and advising on any 
problem pertaining to the outdoors 
and vacations. SUNSET’S travel ser- 
vice simplifies the details connected 
with traveling. It is authentic, and 
offers a varied choice of interesting 
places and things. 


Like anything else, good cooking is the 
product of experience. To give good 
cooks an opportunity to become better 
cooks and profit from the experience 
of others, SUNSET conducts a foods 
department where the best Western 
cooks get together and compare notes. 
The result is an abundance of tested 
and tried recipes, menus and tasty 
dishes which will help any Western 
woman to make cooking a pleasure 
and an art, and to make her family 
happily well-fed. 


Each article and special feature in 
SUNSET must pass an entrance ex- 
amination. It must bear the mark of 
Western interest. The book reviews 
hold to Western subjects and Western 
authors, for like SUNSET, they reflect 
the Western spirit. The personality 
sketches of famous Western char- 
acters throw light upon Western deeds 
and men. Even SUNSET’S beauty ad- 
vice takes particular notice of the re- 
quirements of Western women. Such 
loveliness must be preserved in accord- 
ance with Western standards. 


The presence of personality in a maga- 
zine is unusual. SUNSET reflects the 
personality of the West, the friendli- 
ness and neighborly good-will that 
have made hospitality a distinctive 
Western quality. It is a product of 
Western thought, youthful in spirit, 
old in ideals and in service. It is be- 
cause SUNSET is truly Western in 
every way that it enjoys such an envi- 
able position in the hearts and esteem 
of the Western people it serves. 


This briefly is the character of SUN- 
SET—a Western institution. These 
are the reasons for SUNSET’S kind re- 
ception in Western homes. The proof 
is to be found in SUNSET’S continu- 
ally growing circulation and expres- 
sions of gratitude in friendly letters. 
These after all, are the most convinc- 
ing arguments in favor of any maga- 
zine’s ability to add something worth 
while to the lives of its readers. 


; If you would be a friend to your Western neighbor, tell him about SUNSET. It will be a mark of your 
regard for his well being—proof of your friendship. Let him see your copy of SUNSET or tell us his 
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SUNSET 
GOLD 


HAT do you look forward to 

doing, when your days are no 
longer so busy and occupied as they 
are now? For long hours of leisure, en- 
forced or voluntary, will come to all of 
us eventually, and the time to decide 
whether they shall be spent happily or 
otherwise is right now, for every one 
of us. 


Every individual needs to develop 
early inlifeaparticularinterestinsome- 
thing that has no relation to his daily 
job. Call it an avocation, a hobby, or 
what we will, the time is sure to come 
when it is vitally necessary to our 
happiness, perhaps even to our sanity. 


To ride a hobby means to strike out 
along new paths of growth and learn- 
ing—always learning! Amateur pho- 
tography may be your hobby, and a 
splendid one it is, taking you out into 
the sunshine as it does, training your 
eyes to see new beauty in Nature’s 
stage settings. The mere idlé snapping 
of pictures, of course, does not qualify 
asa hobby. There must bea consistent 
effort and desire to excel. 


MAN who works in a laboratory 
collects Japanese prints, striving 
always to become a better judge of 
values, and to develop deeper appre- 
ciation for the fine points of the best. 
A woman writer well known to west- 
erners is collecting cactus varieties and 
growing them in her garden. A book 
critic renowned in the West likes to go 
into the kitchen, after a day at his desk, 
and show what he can do at free-hand 
cooking. An office worker is teaching 
himself wood carving. 


Always the hobby rider is trying to 
find more time to devote to the pursuit 
of his particular brand of avocation. 
He has no time for boredom, for disgust 
with the sameness of life, and he never 
will, no matter how long he lives. For 
a hobby is more than a fad, more than 
a means of filling leisure time pleasur- 
ably. It isa key to happinessin “ thelast 
of life, for which the first was made.” 


COURTESY 
BEAR PHOTO 
COMPANY 
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RITE this in your notebook, 
é fellow lens-shooters: it isn’t the 
Dlens; it’s you! Paste it on your film- 
» packs or plateholders, scrawl it on the 
‘bottom of your developing trays and 
_ stick it on the wall of your darkroom, 
| because it’s true. It isn’t the lens; it’s 
you. 

Dollar box camera or two-hundred 
dollar focal plane beauty, the pictures 
fare there and, whatever the type of 
"machine, they can be registered on 
) the film if the man behind the gun 
‘does his stuff. Ninety per cent, at 
Jleast, of photography is above the 
im and in outdoor picture-making 
iS 





the percentage is higher even than 
P that, whether you’re an E hard X 
“amateur or a pyro-browned profes- 
i) sional. 
| The first thing is to know what to 
| photograph, what it is that really 
i makes a picture, and here we western- 
Hers are fortunate for we stand en- 


» dowed with a whole wealth of those 
‘elements that make for the pictur- 
) esque. We have mountains whose 
_ broken crests reach away up into the 
' blue so high the rolling tufts of fleecy 
) cloud seem likely to be entangled in 
© the peaks. We have game. We have 
} the brown doe and spotted fawn that 


" 
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by 
Tod Powell 


A Westerner Who Does 
Most of His Hunting 
With His Camera 


stand gazing for a second and then 
bound away up hill to safety in the 
ragged brush; we have lumbering 
bears that bar the timbered paths or, 
clown-like, antic frivolously in the 
national parks where, believe me, 
they know as well as you that they 
are privileged. We have grouse and 
gaily-plumaged pheasants that can be 
stalked when one’s craftsmanship as a 
woodsman is sufficient; squirrels with- 
out number, quail, fish, and in some 
sections elk, moose, mountain sheep 
and goats. 

We have flowers, and trees; we 
have shrubbery that decks many a 
hillside in rusty green and brown. 
Have you ever seen the rainbow color 
that splashes over the desert after 
rain? Have you seen the springtime 
battle of the blossoms against the 
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There’s always a 
picture at Fisher- 
man’s Wharf. C. 
Elwood Hoover of 
Oakland saw this 
through the find- 
er of his camera 





YOU AND YOUR CAMERA 


snow on Rainier’s flowing cone? Is 
the glow of California poppies on a 
slope a stranger to your eyes? Do you 
know the misty blue of lupines in the 
spring? And do you know any living 
thing, animal or otherwise, more 
graceful than the swaying shaft of a 
young pine? 

It’s all ours, friends; we can roam 
out anywhere in this great outdoor 
land and seize upon some part of it 
any day. Then, too, we have the 
people to go with it—the duck hunter 
in the blind, plenty of duck atmos- 
phere all around him, anticipated 
action everywhere; the fisherman in- 
tently casting or with a big one on; 
the hiker and horseback rider; the 
campers whose evening groups about 
their campfires form one of the most 
attractive of all outdoor pictures. 

But the sad part of it is that all too 
few make any effort to take home 
with them any part of this wonder- 
wealth when the outing is ended and 
they turn their faces homeward. It’s 
all wrong, brother, it’s all wrong! 
And the reason is that most of us 
don’t know how easy it is, and a lot of 
us who do know, miss out somehow on 
those few little refinements that make 
all the difference between pictures 
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and just photographs. That difference 
can be told in one word: Composition. 
Compose your picture and you are an 
artist, of greater or lesser rank as your 


observation is well or ill trained and 
your taste is good or bad. Ninety per 
cent of every picture is composition. 
Every picture should tell a story. 
The far-off line of a mountain range 
won't photograph worth much by it- 
self, but catch a few clouds rolling 
over it, or include the edge of a rocky 
outcrop or the trunk 
and branches of a pine 
tree in the side of your 
picture, to make an up- 
and-down element 
break the straight- 
across line of your 
mountains, and presto! 
you ve got something. 
Clouds by themselves 
may be pretty enough 
but they don’t mean 
anything; they have no 
inherent perspective. 
But slide yourself and 
the little black box be- 
hind the edge of some 
canyon wall and get a 
bit of its outline into 
the finder; then they 
are tied down to earth 
—you’ve brought some- 


Twin Lakes, in reality 
a study in blues, was 
photographed as at right 
y the Juleen Studio 
ef Everett, Washington 


thing beautiful home from the sky. 

A fine buck deer may have antlers 
of nine points, but a photograph of 
him by himself is only a curio; catch 
him with a cloud-decked sky behind 
him, or against a pleasing background 
of tree-trunks, or standing on the 
ridge of some little hill, with bushes to 
right and left, and there’s just what 
Old Man Art himself ordered for the 
“ast word.” 

Composition means seeing, first, the 
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Sigismund Blumann 
calls this picture 
‘‘Tales of a Traveler”’ 


single item that is thee 
reason for the picture, and 
second, so placing you) 
camera that its lens will 
catch just enough col)? 
lateral and subordinat 
material to act as a foil t 
that item, and no more. | 
means catching that prin)) 
cipal object in such a posi.) 
tion or light that all thi 
emphasis will be placed on 
it. And don’t fool your. 
self—there are no two ob. 
jects that require empha. 
sis in the same picture, 
There may be a horse, a7 
wagon and a load of hay inj 
one picture, but there is 
only one of the three that 
should be emphasized. No, 
and you are not going to 
catch me with any ques 
tion about two horses in-7 
stead of one, either; that’s) 
a case where your pair be. 
comes a group, one item, 
to be treated as_ such. 
Sometimes, of course, the thing to be 
emphasized is the inter-relation of the 
three. 

Every line, every spot of light or 
shade in a picture is there for just one 
of two reasons, if it is a real picture—} 
to draw the eye of the beholder to the? 
important, emphasized item, or tof 
lead that eye, by easy stages andp 
along a graceful, curving course, 
through the picture. The first sort off 
picture is the single emphasis sort, : 





ea 
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Tod Powell, author of 






aoe this article, catches the 
eler”’ big chiefs on parade 

at 
— © like the deer on the hillcrest; the 
e is thee second is the one embodying 
— and several items of nearly the same 
NS Yous importance, like the barnyard 
lens will” 


scene just mentioned. 

If your picture is a good one, 
you ought to be able to look at 
it, shut your eyes and recall just 
one single, definite, unified im- 
pression. That’s art, dear 
camera-snappers, real art—one 
unified impression, one single 
effect. Good novels, good short 
stories, good articles, good news- 
paper items, good statuary, 
good music, painting, opera, 
drama—they all have it. 

Now the question is, how to 








of hay ing get this emphasis, this pleasing 
there is arrangement of lines. Move 

hree that around from place to place, sight- 

ized. No, ing through your finder or ground- 
going tH lass, or in the mirror of your focal 

HY ques plane reflector camera, until there 

lorses 10] is nothing in background or fore- 

er; that's ground that makes as strong an ap- 

* pair be § peal to the eye as the item chosen 

ne item, for emphasis. Or move around 

as_ such. © until you can find some corcllary 

ing to bel but subordinate item that is re- 

on of the} jated to the thing which is to be 
; emphasized. 

light or For instance, you are about to 
Just one) photograph a blue-green mountain 

icture~— jake. But there is an unsightly 

er to the! 

, or tof 

ges andy Keep him a baby always—in 
courell your album of memories. This 

t sort off native son was photographed 

2 us by Alfred E. Evans, Long Beach 

sis sort, 7 
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mud flat in the foreground. Change 
your position so that the mud is 
out of the picture. Thus you elimi- 
nate the element which is out of 
harmony. Or it may be your wish 
to picture the grandeur of some 
solitary peak like Shasta, or Rain- 
ier or Hood or towering Pike’s. 
Get something else into the picture 
beside that stark cone; if there are 
no clouds showing in the finder, get 
into it some other example of 
nature’s handiwork, something 
that will relate the picture to us 
lowly mortals—branches drooping 
across the top, rocks extending in a 
broken line up one side, or some- 
thing, at least to break the flatness 
of the sky. And it is usually good 
to get these things in even if you 
have a fine cloud effect, 
only let them be less ob- 
trusive. 

Right here let me say 
that picturing high ob- 
jects—hills, mountains, 
tall trees—from the 
ground is a good deal of 
the bunk unless you have 
one of two things for 
yourself, distance or alti- 
tude. A high mountain 
peak shown from a dis- 
tance—twenty miles or 
so—is all right, if you 
have the apparatus to 
work at such ranges; a 
hill overlooked or nearly 
overlooked from another 
hill is ditto, but if you 
want to see something 
funny, try to make a 


‘‘Fairyland”’ by Gerald J. 
Clarke is a good example 
of what may be done 
photographically with or- 
dinary table decorations 
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icture out of a tree from near at 
eal or an ordinary mountain 
from any nearby low point. 

To help develop this faculty of 
seeing pictures, try sighting things 
through the finder or in the mirror 
of your camera whenever conveni- 
ent. You'll be surprised how soon 
you will catch the knack of placing 
your emphasized item down to the 
frontandalittleoff center; howsoon 
you'll learn not to split the image 
into equal parts with a horizon line or 
a telegraph pole; how rapidly you will 
learn to observe the drooping 
branches, the tree trunks, the rocks, 
the archways, the window draperies 
that will frame the subject matter of 
your picture and raise you out of the 
mere Siatcensstenneces” class. 

Don’t be just a film-burner; do a 
lot of thinking and figuring first and 
when you trip the shutter, get some- 
thing worth taking home with you. 

Books could be, and have been 
written on this subject, but if you will 
master just the sentence that follows 
you will know as much as Phidias and 
Michael Angelo together: 

“So combine the different parts of 
any work of art as to produce an har- 
monious whole.” 

If composition is ninety per cent, 
exposure is most of the rest. There is 
no guide to exposure that will serve 
all needs. The best thing is to study 
carefully the instruction book that 
comes with your camera and use the 
lens stops and shutter times it recom- 
mends until you develop an exposure 
sense of your own. Most amateurs 


An Acknowledgment 


FIVE of the photographs illustrat- 


ing this article were kindly 


loaned to SUNSET Magazine by 
Camera Craft, the photographic 
monthly published in San Francisco 
and edited by Sigismund Blumann 


under-expose, don’t give the light 
time enough to work its chemical 
magic down inside and leave the pic- 
ture on the film. It’s better to over- 
expose than the reverse, so if in 
doubt, give it time. You cannot take 
pictures in the dark. 

When it comes to mechanics, your 
dealer or the handbook are good 
guides, especially the former. All the 
good photographic stores have ex- 
perts for just this purpose, and it must 
be said that they seem to get a real 
enjoyment out of helping amateurs 
make good pictures. You can learn 
more tricks in a five-minute talk with 
one of these men than a book would 
teach in a week—that is, if you are 
the average person. 

One such is the use of a filter. Many 
amateurs can use a filter profitably, 
especially what is called a “sky filter.” 
There is no space here to go into de- 
tail but suffice it to say that it will 
improve your cloud effects immensely. 


The Tatooshes—a living picture 
in the great northwest. Sigis- 
mund Blumann, photographer 








As for photographing flowers and 
other color masses, a filter is well- 


nigh indispensable. Only remem- § 





ber, in using one, to increase your 
exposure; the dealer who sells it 
will tell you how much. 

All this is equally good whether f 
you are operating the little one- 
dollar fixed focus box or the exten- 
sion bellows graflex with an f/4.5 f 
lens. The fancy apparatus will 
take pictures earlier and later than 

the little fellow because it is mad 








to work in poor light; it may, with ite | 
long-focus lens, get good pictures of 7 
distant objects that the little one’s 7 
But I’m not sure 
that the fellow who studies his dollar | 






cheap lens loses. 





box and ‘makes it do its best doesn’t | 
have just as much fun as the chap 
with an expensive instrument. 

Just one more piece of advice: don’t 
under any circumstances tell the 


friend who shows you some choice | 


picture, that he has “a wonderful | 
lens.” Because, brother, it isn’t the | 
lens, it’s the stuff he carries upstairs, | 
over his ears, inside the jolly old | 
dome. That is where the pictures are 
made and that is why I say to you, if 
you want to study the mechanics of | 
your apparatus a little, learn to elimi- 
nate the inharmonious, use common 
sense about light, you can turn out 
good pictures of your own. 

That way you can catch and bring 
home those marvelous combinations of 
sky and mountain, forest and upland 
lake, that make the western outdoors 
the golden lure it is. That way, you 
will get the most out of you camera. 


— 
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AVE you ever been tempted to smite a friend, re- 

cently returned from Hawaii, who persisted in 
regaling you with tales of wondrous isles and limpid seas, 
of tropic colors and heavenly flowers, of a place in short 
which left Paradise a faded prairie, almost drear by 
comparison? 

Don’t! The poor chap can’t help it. The virus is in 
his blood and there’s no remedy on earth but another trip 
to Hawaii. Even that isn’t much of a remedy; he’ll come 
back twice as bad. 

Three trips have failed to cure this traveler, a travel- 
er, by the way, who formerly fiercely resented the rav- 
ings of Hawaii addicts. But there’s no resentment now, 
only avid interest and the joy of hearing his own emotions 
and experiences corroborated by another. 

Our original idea of Hawaii was gained from early read- 
ing; fervid schoolday perusals of Robert Louis Stevenson 
and the experiences of Mark Twain when he shipped on a 
windjammer from San Francisco. They conjured in our 
imagination a land of captivating beauty and wistful 
allure, a Nirvana nestling in the fringe of the South Seas. 
Then 

Well, some practical-minded individual whose eye was 
blind to color and whose heart was steeled to romance 
paid the Islands a visit. He saw a bronze-skinned demi- 
god erect on a surf-board, streak through the surf at 
Waikiki, and after several hundred thousand tries he 
found that he, too, could do it. Besides, he liked the 
water, and athome hisideaof a real vacation was a fewdays 
by the seashore. Ergo, here was the ideal vacation land. 

Back went word which for a long time constituted what 
was supposed to be Hawaii’s great appeal. You probably 
felt it too, the inference that Hawaii was a sort of remote 
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Visiting Our Neighbors 
‘To the West 


Mannix 


by Frank ]. 


Atlantic City. In fact that idea laid strong hold of you, 
practically reshaped the mental picture you formerly 
cherished; and the descriptions with which your friends 
returned, you dismissed as irrelevancies and imaginings, 
dross that only cluttered up the story of their trip. 

But thank heaven for the insistence of these disciples 
and for the miraculous way in which Hawaii makes ardent 
converts of her visitors! Those who went to swim saw the 
surf, and more. They saw the glory of pastel dawns, 
when fiery streamers of a sun still below the horizon 
attack the dun of lingering night and spread the sky with 
a soft profusion of colors rivaling those of the rainbow. 
They came to know the balm of South Sea breezes rich 
with the essence of myriad blossoms, the calm of a star- 
laced sky with the flaming Southern Cross shimmering 
just above the glinting surface of the sea. 


[N moon-gilded groves they listened to the slither ot 
bare brown feet on tapa mats, and the poignant har- 
mony of steel guitars. Slowly but surely Hawaii became 
in the public mind again the fairy haunt that thrilled the 
souls of Stevenson and Twain. But no matter how bril- 
liantly hued your preconceptions, they’lI still fall short of 
comprehending the mystic beauty of those charming isles 
at the edge of the South Pacific. 

The sorcery of Hawaii is a definite, tangible quality, 
yet it defies definition. Some of it is due undoubtedly to 
the spell of the South Seas which becomes manifest with 
the deepening of the ocean’s hue to tropic blue while 
Honolulu is still days distant. The first flying-fish, a 
silvery toy monoplane skimming the water’s surface, is 
the signal for the summary casting of deck-chair books. 
I have seen hardboiled Baedeker bugs, almost belliger- 
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ent with European atmosphere, pop 
out of shells y pearei nonchalance 
like peas out of a pod. They become 
chatty overnight, surrender their last 
tatter of sophistication to the glory of 
a fantastic sunset, quail speechless 
before the awesomeness of an all- 
embracing sky of velvet from which 
the stars seem to hang suspended like 
great golden lamps. 

There is something about one’s ar- 
rival in the Harbor of Honolulu that 
tightens the cords of the throat. Like 
an old steel etching the hills of Oahu 
come up out of the sea. The night 
before, vagrant winds carried a hint 
of fragrance far out over the water 











A tourist stands where 
once an inferno of molten 
rock flowed from Mauna 
Loa on theIsland of Hawaii 


waste, but the hint gave only feeble prom. 
ise of the deluge of scents which comes 
with the nearness of land. Every breeze 
that frolics out to greet you, while your 
ship glides by Waikiki and the eye is held entranced by a 
gleaming coral castle serenely standing in a great grove of 
coco palms, breathes of exotic blossoms and mountain 
incense. It is as if Hawaii must waft her welcome on the 
winds before the stranger can set foot on shore. 

Literally true, Hawaii’s impatience to extend a gra- 
cious Aloha to the newcomer takes the form of a serenade 
from a massed band on the dock while your liner is still 
some distance from shore, and fussy little tugs play 
around like terriers waiting for the lines with which 
they can scoot to land. At first you are conscious only of 
the rise and fall of the harmony of sound as it is borne to 
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Delightful little bays occur everywhere. Mot- 
tled shores of lava and coral contrast entranc- 
ingly against backgrounds of tropic verdure 


you on the wind. Soon the blare of brass and the dulcet 
strains of the clarinet take definite meaning. The haunt- 
ing melody of ‘‘Aloha” sung as only the Hawaiians can 
sing it comes out to greet you and welcome you to this 
marvelous land. 

If you feel that life has lost its thrill, thousands ot 
travelers to Hawaii dare you to stand at the rail of a 
docking liner and not quiver soul and body to the “Song 
of the Islands” as rendered by the Royal Hawaiian Band. 

Probably every arrival in Hawaii feels the necessity of 
dipping his toes in the surf at Waikiki. You will, too; it is 
the thing to do, like kissing the Blarney Stone, or eating a 

tamale in Mexico. The velvety feel of water, of the same 

temperature as the air, you will find is alone worth the 
trip, and the exhilaration of conquering a surf board and 
borrowing the power of an ocean wave is worth two trips. 
But like thousands of others you will find that limiting 
your horizon to Waikiki is like buying a 
book and reading only as far as the first 
chapter. There are many chapters to Ha- 
wail and only a superhuman could say 
which is the most interesting. 

You will be too overcome, in all prob- 
ability, the first few days, to do much more than alternate 
between Waikiki and the Pali. The leis with which you 
were adorned on your arrival—great garlands of fragrant 
blossoms—will have withered and died before you feel 
bestirred to move very far from your hotel or cottage at 
the beach. When the incentive to look about, to peer 
further into the newly discovered wonderland, does come 
to you, your first excursion will be a drive up the Pali, 
the chief point of that range of hills which forms the back- 
bone of Oahu. It commands a most entrancing view ot 
the windward side of the Island. 

Where the road starts down the precipitous side of the 
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The placid existence of early, Ha- 
waiians whose necessities were con- 
tributed by a profuse nature is still 
sweet to many of the present genera- 
tion. The white man’s industry is 
something to be imitated only occa- 
sionally, and then when dictated by 
compelling circumstances; otherwise 
taro still grows, poi is available, and 
the sea is full of fish. It is but a step 
from the cabin door to the succulen- 
cies offered in forest and grove. 

We left Hilo at eight o’clock in the 
morning by motor and arrived at 
Kona early in the afternoon after a 
beautiful drive along the easterly 
coast of Hawait and through the 























Graceful palms wave feathery fronds over the 
City of Refuge, on the famed Kona Coast 
near the spot where Captain Cook was killed 


hill the trade winds rush up with dismaying force—often 
with sufficient strength to support the weight of a person 
hurling himself into them. Their pressure is confined to 
one point, however, whither they are directed by the 
contour of the hills and passing high over Honolulu their 
effect is to temper tropic warmth with delightful ocean 
coolness. They give to the Islands what is said to be the 
most equable climate in the world. In Honolulu the tem- 
perature never goes below 60 degrees and rarely as high 
as 85 


T was from the Pali that I learned for the first time that 
there are other beaches in Hawaii than Waikiki. The 

whole Island of Oahu is in fact a series of beaches; as 
indeed are the other islands. Standing at the Pali one 
looks down into the windward area and the eye is de- 
lighted by the colors of the circumscribing surf. They 
range from deep blue to a very light green. 

Delightful little bays form the shore 
line and bold hills run directly into the 
water to carve out a series of valleys, each 
with its own definite characteristics. They 
seem to have only one point in common, a 
lush green carpet against which each marshals its indi- 
vidual greenery, which may be that of the banana palm, 
the mango, or the papaia. 

One of the brightest of Hawaii’s facets is the native 
life still to be found in the more remote sections. Although 
it has practically disappeared from the Island of Oahu it 
abounds on several of the other islands. The Island of 
Hawaii offers a number of fascinating glimpses into Ha- 
waii’s past. The Kona Coast, in particular, is rich with 
examples of the mode of living before the coming of the 
white man. Life still moves with the easy tempo of the 
South Seas, a tempo that demands little of the natives. 


Old Hawaii quails not be- 
fore the high cost of living. 
Thelady’s hand restson ba- 
nanas, ‘‘the body builder”’ 
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famous Parker Ranch which starts at 
the sea and ambles up over the mountain 
to the other side of the island. 

The Kona Coast is the scene of Captain 
Cook’s landing on his celebrated voyage of discovery. 
There is no doubt that the inhabitants of the Kona dis- 
trict were the first to set eye on a white man, but there is 
serious question today whether Captain Cook and his 
party were the first whites to land in Hawaii. Our driver, 
a singularly intelligent chap and exceedingly proud of his 
Hawaiian ancestory, narrated legend after legend tending 
to prove that Captain Cook had been preceded many 
years by other visitors, and by way of corroboration led 
us to a lava flow near the famed City of Refuge. 

The rock, once soft and plastic as new cement, follow- 
ing an outbreak of the crater of Kilauea which poured it 
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down to the sea, bears the imprint of footsteps which 
comparison and measurement identify as the impress of 
shoes worn in the 16th century by Spanish explorers. 
The prints are deep and well defined. Almost reverently 
we trod in the exact path taken by the venturesome 
Spaniard 400 years ago on the supposedly bright morning 
when he and old Hawaii probably stared their mutual 
astonishment. 

We learned from our driver that Hawaiians familiar 
with their folklore scout completely the story of Captain 
Cook’s discovery of Hawaii. They give credit to Spain. 

Hawaii is the newest island of the group. So new is it 
that the building process is still going forward. The 
crater of Kilauea is the forge where the elements are 
compounded and then poured forth in the form of molten 
lava to add more surface to the land thrown up from the 
bottom of the sea. 

In our circuit of the Island we crossed numerous lava 
flows, some of which have traveled as far as twelve miles 
from the crater in their race to the sea. They vary in 
width markedly and only rarely do two flows seem to 
have come from the same fissure in the mountain side. 
In places, recent flows have poured across the road to 
block it temporarily with masses of lava rock. 

Even in Hawaii, Land of the Unusual, one is scarcely 
prepared for the attitude of the native Hawaiian toward 
volcanic activities. When the crater is seething and boil- 
ing and preparing to pour streams of fiery lava from one 
of several stabs in the side of Mauna Loa the Hawaiian 
is happy because Madame Pele is happy. It is in times 
of inactivity that the native worries. Madame has been 
offended, probably by the sacrilegious effrontery of 
tourists in “holing in one” into the crater from a tee at the 





very lip of the pit, and in dudgeon has withdrawn into 
herself. 

Hawaii, or rather Hilo, its main gateway, is 189 miles 
from Honolulu. You can go by plane or steamer. The 
plane makes the trip in approximately two hours. The 
steamer, cruising leisurely on a devious course between 
several of the Island group leaves Honolulu at noon and 
arrives at Hilo early next morning. 


"THE Island of Maui is in direct line, and while no stop 
is made by the larger liners, they go sufficiently in 
shore to grant exquisite views of gleaming valleys and 
cloud-swathed mountain tops. The inter-island line pro- 
vides a regular schedule to Maui as it does to the other 
islands. 

A delightful way to spend a month would be to appor- 
tion it into weeks; one week on Oahu, which includes, of 
course, Honolulu with its bizarre distractions and gor- 
geous beaches; one on Hawaii, exploring the Kona Coast 
and wandering among the tree ferns and tropic delights 
in Hawaii National Park surrounding the volcano; one on 
Maui, rightly termed the Valley Isle, fishing, hunting, or 
just living out doors under marvelously painted skies; 
and one on Kauai, whose claim to the title of “Garden 
Isle” is supported by glorious vegetation suffused with 
volcanic pinks and reds, and which boasts deep hewn 
canyons canopied with shifting clouds colorful as the land 
they shade. The Island trips are not to be missed, if for 
no other reason than the opportunity they offer of 
cruising in Hawaiian waters. 

Yes, we discovered there is more to Hawaii than surf- 
boards and seasides. One can never forget the first sight 
of flaming hibiscus against a background of new-washed 

green. One will always re- 
member, enthralled, the beauty 














of night-blooming cereus, 
spotting the dark with a 
phosphorescent glow. Again 
and again your mind will pic- 
ture cloud-strewn skies _re- 
flected in amethyst and pink in 
a mirrored ocean, longingly 
dwell! on color-splashed vistas 
gleaming through banks of 
tropic green. 

When Diamond Head has 
dipped below the horizon and 
the last fragrant lei has gone 
over the side, and the freshen- 
ing breeze adds salt sea tang to 
tropic aroma, memories will 
come crowding—memories of 
unbelievable mornings in pas- 
tel dress and wondrous nights 
when the stars dipped low and 
somewhere in the distance a 
dreamy “uke” kept time to sil- 
very cadence. Then, like the 
rest of us, you also will realize 
with a rush, that after all there 
is a land of romance, and al- 
most before you have left it 
you will be planning to return. 





Spearing fish is still legal 
in Hawaii. In the shadow 


of Diamond Head an agile 
fisherman poises himself 
for the thrust which will 
add variety to his dinner 
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A Patio House 
in Montclair 
Valley,Oakland, 
California, by 
Blaine & Olson, 
Architects 


Before 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY STURTEVANT 


Designing Your Western Home 


William I. Garren, A. I. A. 


Sunset’s Consulting Architect 


O far, in this series of practical 
discussions of western home 
building, we have talked of home 
beginnings and of planning the home. 
The next step in building 1s consider- 
ation of design andstyle. Itis through 
the medium of beauty or design that 
our homes may turn out to be not merely conventional 
houses, but houses with personality. The questions that 
suggest themselves as we consider design are: what do 
we want our homes to be? How do we wish to use our 
homes? Have we personally something to express? Is 
there an environment, a tradition, anything about the 
West that we should observe and consider in our home’s 
architecture? 

I like to stop and think seriously before I design a house. 
In all fine architecture there is a philosophy, a theory of 
design that the architect has thought out while creating. 
If we are to have beautiful places in which to live, there 
must also be a philosophy about how we live and it should 
express itself in our homes. A fine home can be the guide 
to living well. The gate through which we pass, the 
garden that we gaze upon as we approach the home, 
fragrant, colorful, perhaps full of work to be done; the 
hearth about which we gather with friends and family; 
a book corner—these are the things that make us want 
to live and play. We want seclusion and privacy in and 
out of our homes, and we want beauty to affect 
our children’s later lives through their forming minds. 





tells how beauty and romance 
may be built into your home. 
Illustrated by the patto house 
designed for Mrs. R.W. Blaine 
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And here in the West—that magic 
word for the magic region in which 
we choose to dwell—all Nature’s 
gifts are pronounced; valleys, moun- 
tains, sea coast, desert. There is a 
history of conquest and pioneers, of 
Spain with her padres and Indians, 
and their laws merged into our laws and lives. Humans 
from all parts of the earth seeking gold and wealth, a 
mingling of Orient and Occident. A new world has grown 
in eighty short years, conquered and remade. Now it 
settles down to play and in its leisure turns to the arts. It 
emerges in a renaissance of thought, and finds expression, 
not in its industry and commerce, but in its homes. Every- 
where today the western home enjoys the romantic appeal. 
Aware of the past, we build for today and the future. 

Many specific things affect the design of western homes. 
Vivid colorings are everywhere, the deep blues of Carmel 
sea and Crater Lake, the deep black-greens of Douglas 
firs and the browns of the desert. ‘““The Little Grey Home’”’ 
lives only in song, for here is a land of color, strong color 
which our homes should complement when we build. 

Climatic conditions, while varying slightly from north to 
south, provide short winters and a long year of spring, 
summer and fall, merging together with only slight de- 
marcation. Practically the year round the outdoors beekon 
us to play and swim and ride. Climate affects the design 
and construction of our homes. Architecture over a period 
of years will take forms which satisfy all these elements. 
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In designing your home, style first comes to mind. The 
plan and the function of the house, let us assume, has been 
established. Form follows function i in design; that i is to 
say, if the function or use is determined and solved, the 
form will follow. It may be too early in the West to say 
we have style, and further, the longer we can avoid having 
a style that dictates convention, the more interesting it 
will be to build. There is, however, a flux of thought, 
architectural thought, in the mind of the West that yearly 
becomes more unified. A few examples will explain what 
I mean. 


ROM Seattle to San Diego and eastward from Carmel 

to the plains and deserts the larger population dwells 
in sea coast cities and great mountain bordered valleys. 
The sea coast crags suggest to the architect the Mediter- 
ranean, with its Céte-d’Azure, its flat roofed villas of Nice 
and Mentone with corbeled balconies, steep ascending 
stairways, jars from the potter, and cypress silhouettes. 
The valleys soften one to the charm of Spain, the patios 
of Palma and Andalusia, the warmth mingled with the 
spell of the hacienda—courts, walls, balconies, and foun- 
tains, Here cool arcades become a necessity. The desert 
country suggests the American Indian; here the little 
houses of Tunis and village dwellings of the Moors find 
sympathetic surroundings. 

Where there is little or no heavy snow, roofs tend to 
flatness, and where the sun shines the hottest, eaves pro- 
ject and loggias and cloisters provide shadows. Where 
cliffs hang over breaking waves and cypresses frame the 
sea, arches with vistas and towers with lookouts find need. 
Balustrades, terraces, and hanging gardens mark these 
houses. It is the backgrounds, strong and dark in color, 
sharply defined, that suggest white walls in contrast. It 
is the greens and blues acs and sky that call for the 
red roofs of tile to give accent to the picture. 

An interésting thing to give thought to in designing 
your home is the value of hand work in the materials. 
Why does this appeal in the West so strongly? It is the 
ruggedness and everchanging landscape that suggest to 
the architect the blending of walls and roof into the sur- 
roundings. Nothing in the landscape here suggests refine- 
ment of detail, and by that I mean the studied refinement 
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On these four pages 
is pictured the 
“Sunset Houseof the 
Month’’—a charm- 
ingly simple cottage 
half hidden by giant 
eucalyptus. The 
photograph at the 
left is a front view of 
the house; below is 
shown the floor plan 


and delicacy of the 
Georgian style or that 
of the Louis in their 
French city houses. 
Not that these styles 
are not beautiful, but 
they do not grow 
naturally inthisregion. 
We find then in our 
plaster the develop- 
ment of texture; and 
in wallstroweled topro- 
duce the effect of adobe 
brick, plastered over. 
Our tiles are soft 
burned, and in using 
machine-made prod- 
ucts we strive to 
perfect the softness and irregularity of the tile of the 
Indian as he shaped it over his knee. Where bricks are 
used, soft burned types are prevalent, soft surfaced and in 
pastel tones, laid irregularly. Ashlar and native stones are 
cut, not faced, and laid in random pattern. The shingle 
roofs of western homes, if of redwood or cedar, are often 
hand-split and heavy, and creosote stains penetrate and 
preserve the wood. 

This phase of design which requires softness of line and 
plane is not, as is generally considered, “‘antiquing.” It 
is one form of art in architecture. What we are after is to 
give our homes a softness of character, to reproduce the 
quality of the sketch. An etching is beautiful, and is not 
harsh. Hand work is slightly irregular, not precise. We 
are today working in the same materials as in medieval 
times: stone, wood, plaster put on by hand, materials cut 
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A side view of the 
house showing patio 
wall and terraced 
garden. Note the 
photograph at bot- 
tom of page, show- 
ing the slotted steps 
through which a 
trickle of water flows 
from the patio pool 
to the flowers below 


and set by hand. The 
hand cannot imitate 
the accuracy of the 
machine, and the 
perfect art is to achieve 
the quality of the artof 
hand-craft. If we wish 
to design and build 
with the labor and 
material of machines, 
we can turn to modern 
art which is its truest 
expression. 
Wearenowprepared 
to discuss detail. How, 
through attention to 
detail, can we make 
ourown homes produce 
esthetic enjoyment? 
Make the gate and wall inviting, giving at the same time 
a feeling of protection. With native shrubs in front and 
behind, soften it in line and form. Provide an approach 
over stones or brick or slate laid in such a way that one 
must step carefully and regard the moss. Slow the approach 
to the house with an interrupting fountain or perhaps a 
lily pool where one may linger to the side. Even the door- 
bell may be interesting, and there may be in addition a 
knocker of wrought iron as a welcome sign. While one 
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waits for answer, it is enjoyable to glance up to a balcony 
above, and a separate stair may climb aloft. Always at- 
tractive, a stair provides opportunity for decoration and 
potted plants. Iron rails are inexpensive and through 
them the beauty of the wall is undisturbed except by 
shadows. If there is a tile or shingle or slate roof, let it 
be seen—do not cover it with cornices that cut off the 
sight line—and let the roof hang over to cast a ruffled 
shadow on the wall. Remember that architectural design 
is a play of lights and shadows in studied relation. 
Windows should be few in number and large in area, 
to afford the greatest interest. Here in the West they 
are likely to open out rather than up, and join indoors 
with out. The old problem of screening is solved to- 
day with screens that roll up like shades and are con- 
cealed. If one wants the screens down for long periods, 
there are adjusters that operate the windows without 
moving the screen. If the windows are close to the 
ground, a grill is appropriate in wrought iron—not 
the finely stamped iron that suggests its machine 
origin, but rather hand-wrought and with a corroded 
or natural finish. The grill protects the house and 
gives a feeling that there is mystery and romance 
within. 


T is well to remember in designing the house that 

everything can function. You do not have to imi- 
tate or put on a false front. Build as you live—and 
it may be advisable to change your living slightly 
rather than to have art suffer. Try it! You will find 
it most enjoyable. Houses should be a stage where 
people act and play. Our movies are crowded, because 
our homes and lives are void of romance and color. 
The movies offer an education in architecture. Ob- 
serve during the big scenes and you will find the things 
I am talking about. Every line and form and surface 
is studied by artists and architects to affect the audi- 
ence emotionally. That is why we go and enjoy an 
hour of esthetic as weil as dramatic pleasure. 

Within the house the entrance hall can be simple, 
allowing space for a mirror or table with a tapestry. 
A tile or stone floor at this point immediately makes 
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one conscious of the permanence and solidity of the house. 
That feeling of a solid something under the feet or in the 
wall creates a subtle response in the tactile sense. With- 
out touching, the thing is felt to be beautiful and pleasing. 
Aside from pure design the deep reveals of windows, the 
solid exposed construction, the iron, tiles and heavy 
plasters all serve this very purpose. 


HERE should be in every house a real fireplace with 
a hearthof soft bricksor tile that convey the heat. The 
opening should be in proportion to the size of the room. It 
may have a high tapering chimney and shelf. Often a 
hole in the wall for the fire, framed with decorated tiles, 
and with a picture above, centers the life of the house 
when friends gather. If there is a view or garden, a fine 
note is to place the fire with relation to the window so 
that one can sit before the fire and look out. 
Books in a room afford decoration and color. The 
shelves should be open, inviting one to linger casually and 
finger the pages. A seat under the case will welcome your 
guests. They will understand you by the books you own. 
A stairway in the living room adds a rare note of in- 
formality and romance. It is very easy to make beautiful, 
as are most useful things. The hostess is always at her 
best when, with a few guests, she descends that stair to 
the living room below. The doors to the dining room can 
be of carved wood or of grilled or translucent glass that 
will arrest the anxious gaze and relieve the strain of a 
delayed dinner. 
Floors of hardwood are more than just floors. They 
can be truly beautiful. Maple may be stained in varied 
tones. Oak or mahogany may be combined in new pat- 
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V-joints are most attractive and often are the 
factor suggesting a dance. Floors should, in} 
most houses, be darker than the walls so as to} 
fall into proper relation with other things in the 
room. Ceilings in western homes make rooms) 
comfortable by the use of exposed wood rafters” 
or with wood paneling over V-joint sheathing.” 
The wood is often pine or redwood or cedar. It) 
can be hand planed and stained with acids. This! 
tends to soften the room and is an honest type 
of construction. 








ee opening out upon the garden from 
the living room or the dining room are) 
always attractive, and when the conversation!” 
lags, a breath of air in the moonlight will add? 
fresh interest and perhaps mystery to the night.” 
The dinner hour can be a ceremony, if your 

room has simple walls in plain and soft textures 

—canvas stippled in warm tones and glazed, or 

plaster, slightly irregular in surface and finished 

with parchment glaze. The ceiling of wood;} 
candles on the table to furnish light for dining; 

well chosen lamp fixtures to light the walls and| 
the room—all contribute to make the setting 

for dinner complete. 

Make your kitchen colorful with tiles around 
the sink. If possible place the sink or mixing 
table where a view can be seen while working. | 
The cupboards should be so planned as not to 
destroy the simplicity of the room; standard 
built-in cases will make the room practical and 
compact. 

In designing your bedroom make it complete 
for every use: seclusion, rest, sickness. It should 
provide interest and restfulness. A window seat 
with curtained, leaded windows | 
and a grill beyond tempts one 
to rise and sing as the sun ap- 
pears each morning. 

The bath can be made cool 
and refreshing with tile in color 
or pattern. Tiles rivaling those 
of Spain and Tunis in design and color may be had. 
Plumbing in color or in white brings the freshness of the 
Alhambra to your morning plunge or shower. 

The well-designed house starts at the gate and keeps up 
the interest to the bath. Beauty, then, in the western 
home comes from individuality rather than convention. 
Freedom of form and arrangement is the result of chang- 
ing landscape and environment. Design first considers 
function; form follows with composition and relation ot 
parts. Details are next in importance and each should be 
a thing to linger over and enjoy. Color and materials and 
texture all have their place in the beautiful home. If you 
will study and read and observe before you build, you will 
most probably secure a fine home. Visit the exhibitions. 
Make yourself conscious and aware of beauty. Train your 
eye to the subtleties of arrangement, line and proportion. 
Design is. order, balance, and proper relation of parts. 

It is advisable on homes under $7,000 to consult an 
expert to guide you in building. On homes costing over 
$7,000 it is well to employ an architect. Your architect, 
and in turn your house, will be more successful, if you 
learn to speak the architect’s language. Western people 
are building an architecture in homes that beckons the 
world to come and live and play. Make a slight effort and 
you will find greater enjoyment in what you see in archi- 
tecture within your own home and the homes of others. 
Sunset will show you from month to month beautiful 
western homes by leading architects—Watch for them!} 


Cool afternoon shadows 
on whitewashed walls 
invite repose. The patio 
is colorfully decorated 
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Sydney B. Mitchell 
Western Garden Authority 


IG the beginner in gardening were asked what flowers 
he must have in his garden, it is pretty certain that 
he would include pansies in the first half-dozen. Though 
really only a garden flower developed in the last hundred 
years, the pansy has already a background of sentiment. 
Its appeal seems universal and is doubtless due to its 
lowly and intimate growth, its common availability 
and low cost, its ease of culture, freedom of flowering, 
and the wide variety of colors, from selfs to patterns 
with blotches and margins which sometimes form 
combinations quite suggestive of a human face. The 
violas to be considered here will also be mainly garden 
plants, hybrids with pansies, often listed in seed 
catalogues as “tufted pansies” —the latter term referring 
to their having numerous stems on one root system. 
Pansies and these violas are often interchangeable for 
garden effect, though in shape of flowers, manner of 
growth, and garden use they do have differences. 

What are some of the ways in which pansies and violas 
may decorate our gardens? They can, of course, be 
planted alone in beds on the lawn, where they give color 
without height. If mixtures of rich shades are used the 
effect will almost be comparable to Oriental carpets 
spread on a large floor; if they run to lighter shades and 
more spotty flowers their distant suggestion may be 
more like old patchwork quilts. In either case, close by 
they will afford much interest in picking out favorite 
colors and noting the great variety of markings. Their 
dwarf habit has induced their use in edgings. Where this 
is done, a better effect can be given if the edge is not of 
even width but on its inner side runs informally into bays 
where the spaces between the taller plants in the back- 
ground around them. 

Beds or broad plantings of a single color of these 
flowers are more restful and striking, and can be used in 
well thought out combinations. While admiring the 
wonderful beds of mixed pansies at Filoli, the estate ot 
Mr. W. B. Bourn, south of San Francisco, my guide 
who had a fine eye for color, selected a few glowing reds 
and soft blues and gave/as his opinion that if these could 
be obtained in quantity from seed or cuttings, they could 
be used to wonderful effect alone. There are some ways 
in which I do not like to see pansies or violas used. One 
is, planted in concentric rings of contrasting colors, a 
pattern I like only in those handwoven rugs one picks up 
in New England; the other is in geometric designs or 
emblems such as a yellow pansy Rotary wheel on a pale 
blue pansy background, as a tribute in the public park to 
an admirable service club. A golden bear on a blue back- 
ground is a pleasing diversion when made by football 
rooters’ hats at the Big Game, but the same thing done 
for a season in pansies 1s an abomination in my eyes. 


HERE are also good uses of pansies and violas in 

combination with other plants, and here the simple 
solid color is preferable to a mixture. One suchis the carpet- 
ing of rose beds with pansies or violas, to give flowers long 
betore the roses come into bloom. They can be cut back 
as the roses burst into color, and allowed to flower again 
when the roses are resting or, if the colors of both flowers 
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Plant a Carpet of Pansies | 














PHOTOGRAPH BY ARTHUR PRENTISS 


The one flower that always smiles 


are pleasing in combination, they can be allowed to bloom 
together. Only the grower of exhibition roses will object 
to the slight drain the carpet plant will make on the 
soil. An annual fertilizing will replace what has been 
taken out, and there will be some gain in that the ground 
cover keeps the soil desirably cool. 


MORE desirable, I think, because both easier to 
handle and more effective, is the planting of beds 
of spring flowering bulbs—tulips, hyacinths, daffodils, 
Dutch and Spanish iris, with a groundwork of our subjects. 
Bulbous flowers have a short season of bloom, yet, unless 
the bulbs are to be discarded, their foliage must be allowed 
time to ripen, during which time a covering of pansies or 
violas will serve to hide the drying foliage or to distract 
attention from it. Moreover, some bulbous flowers, 
Spanish iris or to a lesser degree the tall late tulips, are 
rather short of foliage of their own and can profit in effect. 
by an associate to cover the brown earth. In such plant- 
ings there are also infinite possibilities in the way of effec- 
tive color combinations, when both bulb and carpeter are 
in flower together. Cream or pale yellow violas or pansies 
with tall red tulips; lavender or blue ones beneath tall 
yellow tulips or yellow trumpet daffodils; apricot violas 
with white Spanish iris; white violas with any bright color- 
ed tulip, daffodil, hyacinth, or Spanish iris—these are just 
a few suggestions to the beginner. I venture to predict that 
as we garden more intensively we are likely to follow the 
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English plan of combining violas with many tall annuals or 
biennials. Pale yellow ones with red wallflowers; lavender 
ones with pink or purple Canterbury bells, or a dozen com- 
binations with snapdragons or stocks can be imagined. 


"THE culture of pansies and of the tufted hybrids called 
violes or tufted pansies presents no difficulties to 
even the beginner. Remember first that these garden 
plants have been derived from alpine violas, consequently 
they like a cool location and plenty of water. In the north 
this is easy to get in any garden, but as one goes south in 
California, more care must be taken to locate plantings to 
the north or east, or where they will get some shade but 
not have to fight tree roots, which would mean drought 
for them. As to soil, they prefer a fairly rich one, and 
enjoy a large amount of humus in it, which manure or rot- 
ted vegetation will give. Sow seed in late summer or quite 
early spring, the former where, as in California, you must 
get them into flower while the weather is still cool; the 
latter in cool sections where fall planting might be danger- 
ous and where summers are cool enough to please them. 
It is best to sow the seed in flats of prepared soil or in 
frames protected from the sun by a lath cover. Keep the 
soil damp by occasional watering and shading until germi- 
nation occurs, then give them more light and air so that 
they will not grow leggy, but do not let them suffer from 
dryness. When they have made a couple of true leaves 
they should be pricked out into flats or into a bed of well 
prepared soil in half shade, to grow on and develop a root 
system before going into their final places. Their numer- 
ous fibrous roots make them delightfully easy to trans- 
plant at any time, even in bloom. This allows very care- 
ful gardeners, planting according to color schemes, to let 
the plants make a first flower before going to their final 
bed, or to keep a reserve stock with which to replace those 
already planted out which have come off color. It must be 
recognized in growing pansies and violas to color from 
seed, that seedsmen cannot guarantee one hundred per 
cent true to type, though the great majority from well 


selected seed are sure to come very like their parents 

Very light surface cultivation, or better, a mulch of well! 
rotted manure, will help to conserve moisture as summer” 
comes on, and removing the seed pods and cutting bac 
straggling growth will prolong the flowering season. Thoug 
really perennials, the pansies are best treated as annual 
and thrown out when they are through flowering. Violas 
from their tufted habit, though they vary greatly in thi 
characteristic, will not only bloom longer but prove per 
ennial under favorable conditions, as I noted a few minute 
ago from a plant of Papilio on the north side of my house, 
which has been there three years undisturbed. With 
violas, however, itis better practice either torenew annually 
from seed or to propagate named varieties or fine selected) 
seedlings by means of cuttings rooted in a frame in late! 
summer. Cut back a few plants in August, and as soon as|_ 
they make short, stocky growths take these for cuttings. 
It is easier still with well tufted kinds to shake the soil off” 
a few plants and divide them up into many pieces, each! 
with a few roots, growing these on as with seedlings until | 
they have developed into good plants. 


6 nes far we have been able to discuss the real pansies" 
and the tufted pansies or violas together, but for their | 
best use it is desirable to consider their differences. The | 
real pansy is, in horticulture, the older plant, hence it has | 
been more “improved,” that is, developed away from its 
wild parent. This always means a rounder form (the 
florist’s ideal is a circle) better substance, increased size, 
distinct markings or blotches, innumerable colors and dis- | 
tinct strains—frilled, three-spotted, five-spotted, orchid- 
flowered—to be derived from the seed offered by different 
specialists. So, if you prefer mixtures, wide variety ot 













‘colors, well fed appearance, and an annual habit with all | 


stems going back to a single root-stock, you want pansies. | 
The tufted varieties are, in the main, crosses between the | 
regular pansies and the wild Pyrennean Viola cornuta. 

They are more dwarfed and stockier in growth, a bit more | 
resistant to unfavorable (Please turn to page 55 
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Pansy faces, pansy faces, all like little ladies, 
Ladies at a party or at a gay bazaar, 

Ladies taking tea together, ladies promenading, 
Each as individual as ladies always are. 


Languid little ladies in rich, purple negligeés, 
Purple that would put to shame the queens in many lands. 
One with low bowed head is crying, crying oh, so bitterly, 
Covering her drooping face with both her frazzled hands. 


Pert little misses in prim ruffled pinafores; 
A lady pale and yellow and flaxen-haired and sad 

Whose dark and drooping lashes screen eyes a trifle sinister— 
Pansies can be very good and also very bad. 


Pansy faces, pansy faces, all like little ladies, 
Ladies at a sewing club or dressed for the street, 
Ladies taking tea together, ladies telling tales together— 
Each is individual, and none are indiscreet. 
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The author’s reserved seat for the concert of his birds 


The Birds in My Garden 


by 


UR home sits on a hilltop, in 
the back country, 11 miles 
from San Diego. There are no near 
neighbors and the house is surround- 
ed by wild growth,sage brush, grease- 
wood, wild grass and other desert 
growths. Our green lawn and trees 
But it is 
the bird bath and fish pool in the front lawn that bring 
our birds. The pool is made of native rough stones 
shaded by rushes, umbrella plants, ferns and small shrubs. 
In the center of the pool we have placed a wide, shallow, 
round bowl of concrete that sits upon a pedestal of stones. 
There is a fountain in this pedestal that may be turned 
off and on at will to give aérated water to the gold fish. 
It isa beauty spot that gives us unending pleasure because 
it has become the daily rendezvous of many birds. 
This is the only water available to our bird friends in 
a wide stretch of arid land. Daily we turn on the fountain 
so that the bird bath is kept full of fresh, sparkling water. 
The response is gratifying. From all directions come the 
birds for their drink and bath. We sit on our porch 30 
feet away and enjoy the visits of our winged friends. 

f we are up with the dawn, we get that rarest of sights 
—mountain quail as they venture through the fence and 
go squattering across the lawn to the pool. Today a 
father and mother quail brought their ead of newly 
hatched babies. Scarcely two days out of the shell, no 
bigger than one’s thumb, but such active, swift-running 
little darlings, their tiny legs twinkle as they follow their 
mother. Father quail sits on the tip of a tall shrub or 
rock, his crested head erect, alert, vigilant. Mother speaks 
assuringly to her babies because she knows that father will 
warn them of danger. ‘“Quat, quat, quat,” she says. 
Father quail suspects the nearness of human enemies and 
watches everything with a keen glance. “Be careful, be 
careful,” he calls. Mother utters a quick note and the 
babies scurry under the ferns. Father decides that we are 
not the kind that shoot guns at birds and reassures his 
family. Soon they are all running about, hunting food, 
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scratching like hens in a barnyard. 
They do not venture to alight on the 
bird bath but drink from the edges 
ofthe pool. For some time they make 
themselves at home. But some noise 
or unseen enemy frightens them and 
they are off, “Whoosh!” Like a 
flash the older ones disappear and 
the little ones vanish into the brush outside the fence. 

Next of the early birds are our constant companions, 
the brown thrushes, that have become almost as tame 
as domestic birds. A pair of these brown friends were here 
when we came. From the day ground was broken for the 
house a pair of them came and watched all the operations. 
These have increased and multiplied, and now we have 
quite a colony. They live in our trees and shrubs and take 
shelter under our eaves. Handsome birds, cinnamon 
brown with reddish throats and steel gray wing tips. They 
seem to know that we love them, and run about on the 
grass fearlessly. We call them the “bathing beauties” 
because of their countless baths. We have never seen 
birds quite so fond of water. 


IVALING the thrushes in industry are our humming 

birds. “Jewels of the air,” someone has called them. 
Indeed they are that. Emerald, ruby, iridescent flashes ot 
brilliance, they whizz and buzz and dart and hum all day 
long, but they fall below the thrush stagdard of good be- 
havior. When many of them are about there goes on a 
constant squabbling, “‘squizzling,” chattering and angry 
fuss, fuss. One little gray chap seems to put in more time 
fighting than gathering honey. We admire his courage 
while we decry his selfish pugnacity. He claims the entire 
garden, and woe betide the intruder. We call him “Snooty” 
because of his habit of perching on a wire with a nose-in- 
air look of superiority. When he sees another hummer 
hovering about the flowers he darts at the poacher chat- 
tering and scolding. Much larger hummers are driven off. 
Occasionally another “Snooty” happens along, and then 
we see an aérial battle that would interest an aviator. 
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other, looping, side spliping, tail spin- 
ning, until one gets the advantage. Then 
down they come like tiny bullets, one in retreat, the other 
in pursuit, the air filled with shrillness, fuss and clamor. 
Having driven off the invader the victor perches on the 
wire again and assumes his air of smug superiority. 
“Sweethearts” we call the wild canaries that come in 
pairs to dip their tiny bills into the bird bath. Always 
they pay us in advance for their drink. The singer perches 
on a twig and warbles the sweetest little canary note. 
“Sweetie, dearie,” he calls to his mate who is more timid 
and hesitates a moment before venturing. Soon she 


flutters down beside him and they perch on the rim 
of the bird bath and daintily, oh so daintily, drink 
their fill. The singer finishes first and flits to a near- 
by bush. There he calls to her with the most endear- 
ing little notes, as if to say that he will wait and watch 
until she is ready to go. Soon they are off, side by side, in 
the most graceful, swooping flight. Many times a day 
our little canary friends come to drink because their 
seed diet makes them very thirsty in hot weather. 





Here is the pool where our birds 


High into the air the two will fly, face  comsregate. The road to the left Entirely unafraid are these littl 
f. h trying to get above the eee bs Seep Vaeey. Aes sweethearts. Evidently their kinshifitre 
to face, eac ying get ¢ the mountains is Mexico . y s 
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with tame canaries gives them a feelinguup 

that man is their friend. One day thesor 
man of the place was watering some tender plants witlSo 
the hose. A canary flew down and perched on the en@su! 
of the hose within a few inches of the man’s hand, an 
tried to drink from the stream that trickled out. r ¢ 

The meadow lark with his horseshoe-shaped collar, short), 

body, stubby tail, and queer manner, does not use thejar: 
bird bath. Evidently he doubts his ability to alight on the bl: 
rim, so we have placed a dish on the ground under the) th 
drip of the hydrant where he may always find a drink th 
Many times a day he and others of his family come here} dt 
He loves water and will stand under the spray), hi 
of the lawn sprinkler and enjoy a shower bath, w 
and if there is a pool on the lawn, formed], s¢ 
by a depression, he will sit in it and tumble) T 
the water over him. Sometimes he goes) 
down into the pool and hides under a pro S 
jecting fern leaf while he bathes. Modest orf 
timid? ob 













fornia mocking birds. Prima donnas and 
grand opera stars. Beautiful, slim bodies,” 
sleek, always nicely groomed. Tame as) \ 
canaries, they come quite close and invite) 2 
friendliness. They run swiftly across the! ' 
grass just as the robins do back East. Often- © : 
times one will pause in its run to lift its) | 
wings, showing with pardonable pride the} 
white bars and patches underneath. When | | 
the young are in the nest both parents mn | 
constantly employed with a search for food 
We have seen the mother bird, her beak filled | 
to its tip with insects, trying to 
pick up just one more moth or | 


PINE ladies and gentlemen are the o— : 
t 


Our house just eleven worm from the lawn. Father | 
months after the trees 
and shrubs were planted 


mocking bird is a jealous fellow 
and resents the approach of 
another male. We see some 
stiff battles sometimes. Very little song is heard at nest- 
ing time. Business first is the order of the day. Rarely 
does the soloist perform when there are nestlings to be 
fed. At nest building time, or just before, the glory of § 
song pours forth. Then the star regales us with his 
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Ichoicest repertoire. Sometimes he vaults 
Hhigh into the air from the tip-top of a 
shigetree, chimney pot, or pole, up and down, 
p and down, pouring out his soul in 
1e day thdisong. Like his southern cousin, our mocker sings at night. 
Sometimes we would prefer day time concerts because he 
urely does not sing us to sleep. Quite to the contrary. 










; yp He desert oriole is a rare but welcome visitor—the 
most colorful of all the birds that come to us. He 
ot use thiarrives with a brilliant flash of orange, pale yellow, and 
cht on th@black. He is timid and takes fright easily. He approaches 
under the the water with caution, first alighting on a tree or bush, 
1a drinkthen, by short, hesitant flights, alert and nervous, to 
ome here} drink hastily and speed away. The male is the gaudy one, 
the sprayf his wife a drab, dull little thing that seems content to be 
wer bath, what she is. We saw one rare specimen of the male 
» formed) so wonderfully colored we could scarcely believe our eyes. 
d tumble) To his brilliant orange and black was added a gorgeous 
he goes scarlet head and neck, as beautiful as the tanager of the 
ra Prog South and East. The oriole does not sing for us, uttering 
lodest orf only a harsh, strident note, like the blackbird. His rare 
~ beauty, however, offsets his deficiency in melodious song. 
Speaking of blackbirds reminds us of 


he Cali-) one that puts in an occasional appearance. 
nas and), He seems to know that he is unwelcome 
bodies, |) because his visits are infrequent and brief. 
ame as), We wish he were a better bird as we 
1 invite) admire his wonderful coloring, especially 
oss the/ the brilliant red of his wings. But his 
Often- sable coat and cruel yellow eyes proclaim 
lift its) him pirate, marauder, Ishmaelite. 
ide the Another outlaw is the linnet—red-head- 
When | ed brother of the wicked sparrow. Some of 


nts are} his song is thrilling, trilling, jolly, always 


r food. | winding up with his little “three cheers!” 
k filled | Dislike him as we may for his thievery and 
ying to destructive habits, we cannot refuse him 
10th or | a drink, unless he brings a swarm of his 
Father | kind. Then, only, must restrictive measures 
fellow © be taken. 
ach of The shrike—butcher bird—soon learned 
some | that we did not want him around. From 
t nest- — the day of his first visit we disliked his 
Xarely | harsh, raucous cry. His habit of preying on 
to be | other birds discounted his small usefulness 
ory of | in destroying insects. Mr. Shrike seldom 





h his § 
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We occupy an isolated position 
here but with a view like this 
from our front veranda we never 
think of being really lonesome 








shows himself when we are in sight. 
This is the place of nice birds and we do 
not encourage “bad actors.” 

Strangest of all birds that come to 
our lawn is the “road runner.” What an odd mixture he is. 
In his grotesque figure we see pheasant, guinea, wild turkey, 
Shanghai rooster, secretary bird, and suggestions of many 
others. He is politely known as “chaparral cock,” or 
“sage pheasant,” but “road runner” fits him best. He 
has been known to outrun a horse on a straightaway. 
Motorists on desert roads say that he can show the way 
to a fast car for several hundred yards. If he ever were 
inclined to plumpness, his love of running keeps him 
slender. His legs seem ungainly, almost gawkily awkward, 
but how he can move those legs when he starts to go 
somewhere. His long, grotesque tail, usually carried aslant, 
drooping toward the ground, or cocked at an off angle in 
the air, is an indicator of his mental condition. That long, 
reptilian neck reared above the brush is a startling thing 
and would suggest a serpent were it not for the long, cruel 
beak and crested head. Our road runner is now quite 
tame and approaches the house unafraid. He is always 
welcome—as are most visitors to our sunset garden. 





Another view of the Prather home showing the cactus garden 
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For the dining-room, no pictorial subject 
could be lovelier than colorful flowers 


‘The Pictures on Your Walls} 









by 
Edgar Harrison Wilemaml 


What kind of pictures to 
select for each room, how 
to have them framed, and 
how to hang them—common 
problems of every western 
homemaker—are here dts- 
cussed senstbly and clearly ) 
by Sunset Magazine's in- ¥ 
terior decorating consultant 


































indistinct design. These papers could) 
be treated as backgrounds against which) 
it would be correct to place decorative) 
material. ; 

A large blank space usually needs) 
decorating, for nothing is less interest-f 
ing than a plain undecorated surface 
unless it be introduced intentionally to 
emphasize other decoration. . 

Let us imagine that we are furnishing] 
a living room about 14 x 24 feet and[ 
have already selected the rug, draperies,| 
and furniture. The walls are of plaster, 
finished with a trowelled surface of an 
an‘ique parchment color. Several large| 
wall spaces look bare, especially a space 
over the mantel, another over the sofa, 
and perhaps two smaller ones on either} 
side of the entrance. These spaces can} 
be made attractive by hanging well- 
selected pictures which should be chosen 
carefully in order to be of the right) 
shape, subject, and color, and must be | 
framed properly. 

In shape the picture should conform § i 
in line and proportion to the space it is 


ve 


5 oe 








to fill. A long narrow space requires a 





OME time ago an interior decorator—who should have 

known better—started a rumor to the effect that pic- 
tures were not: being used for home decoration today. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. Pictures are 
most certainly used. A room without pictures is as bad 
as a room without windows. 

True, the “pictures” may be the wallpaper, a tapestry 
panel, a textile hanging or other decorative, but surely 
plain walls need decoration in one form or another. 

Where a figured wallpaper is used no other decoration 
is needed. This is rather a broad statement and cannot be 
set down as a definite rule, but it is obviously incorrect to 
apply decoration over decoration which would be the case 
were a picture hung on a picture wallpaper. Some papers 
are figured with an all over pattern, with stripes or a very 
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picture of similar, but not accentuated, 
proportion. A square space requires a | 
picture with very little difference between height and | 
width. Two small pictures may be hung side by side or 
one above the other in order to conform to the space 
available. In some cases groups may be arranged off 
smaller pictures. Wherever two or more pictures are hung [ 
together it is desirable that zig-zag or irregular lines be 
avoided. Let the top or bottom of the frames be in line 
if placed side by side, or the upper one be exactly over the 
lower one if hung in this manner. Leave a small space | 
between pictures, but if hung in groups do not separate 
them so much that there seems to be no relation between 
one and the other. 
A good distance to leave between small pictures hung 
in a group is about one third of the distance across the | 
smaller way of the picture. Hang an oval or round pic- | 
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| wise the curved lines will detract from the other. 


ture by itself, never with a straight line one, other- 


With the immense variety of pictures to select from 
it is almost impossible to group them by subjects and 
to say that these are suitable for one kind of room and 
those for another. Neither can laws be given to guide 
the purchaser in the selection of good pictures and the 
rejection of bad ones. An appreciation of what is suit- 
able for the ensemble of the room must be the guiding 
factor—and how difficult it is to teach this! It comes 
from an association with articles in good taste, perhaps 
from an upbringing in a quaint old home. Be that as 
it may, it is quite safe to assume that good copies of 
the recognized old masters are considered in good taste 
even if they are not so popular among the extremists. 


6 Bin: heavier subjects and colors are most suitable 
in living and dining-rooms, while daintier pictures 
are better for bedrooms. 

Frames must be selected with a view to enhancing 
the value of the picture. A frame is intended to isolate 
the picture from its surroundings and focus attention 
towards the picture itself. Many frames do exactly 
the opposite. They are so bright, large, colorful or 
ornamented, that the frame is seen first and the actual 

icture afterwards. This is incorrect; the frame must 
be subordinated to the picture and yet be a part of it. 
Strong colorings, large pictures, and those with heavy 
subjects should have heavier frames than the delicately 
tinted mezzotints or etchings. Oil paintings and their 
reproductions usually look their best when framed 
close up to the picture. On the other hand etchings, 
watercolors, pencil drawings, mezzotints look best 
when framed with a mat. This is a piece of tinted 
card, a few inches in width which comes between the 
picture and its frame. It often has a few lines drawn 
around it close to the picture and these may be filled 
in with the merest suggestion of color. The same 
color or colors may be used with great discretion on 


The picture above the 
mantel should set or 
reflect the color scheme 
of the living-room. Be 
sure to hang every 
picture so low that you 
can look directly into it 
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Always hang a picture 
above a good-sized piece 
of furniture, to give ita 
feeling of support. Dec- 
orative objects, as books 
and a lamp, tie the pic- 
ture and table together 








the frame in order to have a closely 
related harmony between picture, mat, 
and frame. 

Styles in frames change from time 
to time; the present trend with our 
style-conscious public is towards sim- 
plicity of line, subtlety of color and a 
restrained use of ornament. 

Glass is not necessary to protect oil 
paintings but is used over other kinds 
of pictures. Some, however, can dis- 
pense with this provided the surface 
has been treated with colorless, trans- 
parent lacquer. 


OW for that much discussed ques- 
tion, “How high shall I hang my 
rictures?” The majority of pictures in 
all homes are hung far too high. A safe 
rule to follow is that the center of the 
picture be at eye level, or about five 
feet from the floor. Try to make the 
picture part of the article’ over which 
it hangs. Relate it to the desk, sofa, 
bookcase, or mantel. If it is a colored 
picture it might repeat the color note 
of the sofa over which it hangs, or the 
vase placed on the desk below it. The 
picture may even be lowered to tie it 
in more closely with its surroundings, 
or some decorative article, as a row of 
books or a bowl df flowers, m may come 
between the picture and the piece of 
furniture underneath it. Sometimes a 
picture is hung over a long table and is 
not as long as this article, in which case 
a pleasant grouping can be made with 
a pair of lamps or decorative candle- 
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sticks, one on either end of the table 
with the picture between. This also is 
the usual treatment for the mantel 
where vases may be substituted for the 
lamps. Pictures are very useful to 
create an effect of balance in a room 
and when this is desired they may be 
placed wherever they are needed. Do 
not hesitate to hang a picture in some 
odd place; brighten up the hall, the 
kitchen or even the bathroom with a 
picture. 

Many people buy pictures on the 
spur of the moment, somespecial event, 
or a reduction in price inducing them 
tomakethe purchase. Thencomes the 

matter of finding a place to hang it. 
This method is entirely wrong and 
cannot lead to a harmonious ensemble. 
Study the requirements of your room 
and then seek the right picture for the 
space to be decorated. Again, we have 
pictures given to us, and the donors 
expect to see them when they visit us. 
What shall we do with the ones which 
frankly do not fit into the scheme? 
Perhaps we have the courage to lose 
them or donate them to some worthy 
cause. If not, here is a suggestion 
offered by a contemporary writer. He 
suggests that we change the pictures 
on our walls from time to time. Just 
as we buy new rugs and draperies, so 
we should buy new pictures; or we can 


Pictures may be used on a 
figured wall if the design of 
the paper is not too distinct 
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change about with the stock of pictures 


we have, taking great care to hang the 7 


picturegiventousbyrichAunt Tabitha 
when that dear lady is due for a visit! | 


ASTLY, how shall I hang my pic- 


tures? Triangular cords, tassels, | 


and rosettes should be avoided. If pic- 7 


tures must be hung with cords, let there 


be two of them parallel with each other . 


and with the sides of the picture frame. | 
The screw eyes to which they are fast- 
ened should be close to the top of the F 
picture so that it may lie flat against 
the wall. 
from the wall. The best way to iene 
all pictures is “blind.” 


taut from one to the other. 
small brass picture hook is fixed in the 
wall at the right height by means of a 
small steel nail, and the picture hung 
by the wire over the hook. These sma!] 
hooks can be purchased in any picture 
or hardware store and are most 
practical and sensible. 

The pictures on our walls are very 
revealing of our personal taste. In- 
significant, ordinary pictures bought 
without any particular regard to the 
places they are to fill, are frank con- 
fessions of carelessness as to details. 

Too often we put up pictures and 
then proceed to forget them. ‘Such 
forgetfulness is death to real beauty 
in one’s home. I urge you, then, this 
very day to look carefully at the pic- 
tures that now hang upon your walls. 
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Pictures should not tilt out | 


Screw eyes are | 
put in at the back and a wire stretched © 
Then a | 
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Stewart “Fackson Reports an Interview with 


tar Gazer of Ukiah 


‘The 


Os the outskirts of 

Ukiah, California, 
the city that basks in the 
sun astride the tourist- 
jammed Redwood High- 
way in the heart of the 
Redwood Empire, there 
is a little white house 
with a hole in the roof. 
And every night the year 
around when the sky is 
clear, a shy-looking, 
flaxen-haired, blue-eyed 
man sits there, and 
through a queer-looking 
instrument poked 
through the hole, he 
gazes fixedly at numerous 
stars—stars invisible to 
the naked eye. 

In the Japanese town 
of Mizusawa, in the 
Province of Iwate, a 
little Oriental professor 
sits up all night in the 
exact replica of this 
little California observa- 
tory, and through a 
queer-looking telescope 
he, too, watches the 











about the mean pole, or 
axis of figure, as Mr. 
Wrocklage expresses it. 
Sometimes it is only four 
feet from where it ought 
to be; sometimes it is 
forty. Now this looks 
like a small thing to 
quarrel about, but a 
little difference at: the 
pole makes a big differ- 
ence somewhere else and 
causes a variation in both 
latitude and longitude. 
These variations are not 
regular; they vary from 
day to day and from 
month to month. There- 
fore they must be measur- 
ed each night by means 
of convenient groups of 
stars, and the variation 
continually found by the 
three world latitude ob- 
servation stations, and its 
computation announced 
to science. 

So, yearsagothesethree 

stations were set up by 

the International Astro- 








same Stars. 








nomical Union, the In- 











On the rocky shore of 
the islet of San Pietro, 
rear the village of Carl- 
oforte, Italy, a few miles 
off the west coast of the 
big island of Sardinia, a 
scholarly Italian savant 
squints through the silent 
night at the same little 
stars, through another 
such, astronomical 
instrument thrust through a_ roof. 

Scarcely known even to the elect of 
science whom they serve, and known 
not at all to the lay world, these three 
lookouts on the outposts of geography 
are three of the most important 
personages in the world. They have 
in charge the only three International 
Latitude Observatories in the world, 
and their findings bear incalculable 
weight in the accuracy of world 
astronomy and geodetic surveying. 

Few motor tourists who pour 
through Ukiah on the Redwood High- 
way visiting its famous fish hatcheries, 
or The Terraces, Carl Purdy’s inter- 
nationally known wild flower nurs- 
eries, or Vichy Springs, America’s 
only counterpart of Carlsbad in 
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An Interesting Story of an Interesting 
Westerner, H. G. Wrocklage, Who Is in 
Charge of One of the Three International 
Latitude Observatories in the World 


Germany, know that such a thing as 
an International Latitude Observa- 
tory is there. The few who do, and 
make the acquaintance of H. G. 
Wrocklage, its observer, are rewarded 
for their efforts by having the heavens 
spread out before them and_ being 
told the why and the wherefore of 
many things that long have mystified 
them. 

What is it all about? It takes an 
astronomer really to explain it, but 
we'll go as far as we can. It’s like 
this. The earth wobbles, you know— 
or didn’t you? It revolves on its axis 
once a day and circles the sun once a 
year, but in addition to these two 
motions it wobbles. The axis of ro- 
tation wanders in approximate ellipses 
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ternational Geodetic 
and Geophysical Union, 
and the Joint Committee 
on the Variation of Lati- 
tude. Wrocklage, the 
American observer, is 
himself an employee of 
the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, Department of 
Commerce, U.S. Govern- 
ment, but the United 
States maintains the station for the 
benefit of the entire world. 


LL three stations are on the same 
latitude and about equi-distant. 
They sit astride the 39 degree 8 min- 
ute parallel. They all observe the same 
set of stars and any error in the 
position of these stars affects all three 
stations alike. The wobble of the 
earth is measured when the reports 
of the Italian and American observa- 
tories are forwarded to the. Japanese 
station at Mizusawa, where Professor 
H. Kimura, who is president of the 
International Variation of Latitude 
Committee, compares and flashes out 
the correction to the entire world. 
Professor Kimura recently visited 
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the station in California, and with Mr. 
Wrocklage spent several days and 
nights in conference and in_ in- 
spection of instruments. The three 
telescopes for making the observations 
are exactly alike, are of German make, 
and are unlike any other astronomical 
instruments on earth. They are as 
unique in the astronomy world as are 
the stations in the world of everyday 
affairs. 


"THE California station is perched 
in a picturesque nook in the 
Mendocino County foothills, about 
150 miles north of San Francisco and 
about 60 miles from the Pacific Ocean. 
To the west, climbing abruptly from 
Wrocklage’s back yard, the scrub 
oak covered mountains loom, omi- 
nously overhanging the little man who 
looks beyond them at the stars. In 
front of him spreads the fertile Ukiah 
valley, a fairyland of vineyard and 
pear orchards, of hop lands and hay 
fields. Through it threads the blue 
glint of the Russian River, the silver 
ribbon of the Redwood Highway, the 
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The Ukiah Latitude Observation Station. 





welcomes visitors, but the intensely 
technical nature of his duties make 
them hard to explain to the eager 
tourist who hasn’t all day to listen 
or perhaps doesn’t possess a mind 
scientific enough to grasp the subject. 
But Wrocklage’s patience has been 
phenomenal until this summer when 
an English traveler, motoring down 
through California from Canada, 
besought him to explain what it was 
all about. Wrocklage explained. The 
Englishman screwed his monocle 
into his eye and hemmed and hawed. 
Wrocklage continued. At the end of 
half an hour the visitor grasped him 
by the coat lapel, informed him that 
he was a bit deaf and asked would he 
mind starting at the beginning again. 
Then it all became quite clear to the 
tourist. He, too, saw the stars! 

What makes the earth wobble, you 
ask? Nobody seems to know for sure. 
Says Wrocklage: “Any alteration in the 
arrangement of the matter of the earth 
must bringabouta bodily shiftingofthe 
earth withrespect toits axis of rotation. 
There results an apparent wandering 





The little diagram below shows 


the wandering of the North Pole from 1924 to 1929, measured in tens of feet 


just received by Mr. Wrocklage. 

“From the whole mass of evidence,” 
says Mr. Wrocklage, “it is apparent 
that the movement of the terrestrial 
pole is composed of two motions—one 
anannual revolution ina narrowellipse 


about 30 feet long (as measured on the™ 


surface at either pole), and the other 
a revolution in a circle about 26 feet 
in diameter in a period of about 433 


days. The annual component of these | 
two movements is the wobble of the 
earth, the result obtained from the ob. 7 
servations of the three international © 


observatories. 


HE international results of the © 


work are used in astronomy in 
great observation stations measuring 


the altitude of stars, where the exact 7 
variation in latitude is required for 7 


exact work. It is useful in geodetic 
work in the exact triangulation of 
points where the surveyors must 
locate stations astronomically. They 
must know the exact variation in 
latitude, for it might so happen that 
in setting up their instruments on the 
same spot years later they would find 
themselves as much as .6 of a second 
or 60 feet off.” 

Geodetic surveying, be it known, is 
a branch of surveying that takes ac- 
count of the curvature of the earth, as 
in the surveys of states, or long lines 
of coast. “Geodesy” is a branch of ap- 
plied mathematics which determines, 
by observation and measurement, 
such facts as the exact positions of 
points, the shape and size of the earth, 
and the variations of terrestrial 
gravity. 

The little diagram given on this 
page shows the wanderings of the 
North Pole during the five years from 
1924 to 1929, according to data com- 
piled at the U. S. Latitude Observa- 
tion Station at Ukiah. It will be 

noticed that the devia- 
tion was very little dur- 





ing the last year. The 








black track of the railroad. The town 
itself received its name from the 
Indian word “Yo-ka-ya,” meaning 
“deep valley.” Across the valley 
climbs the eastern range of the 
Mendocino mountains that look down 
on the blue waters of Lake County. 

In his back yard the wild deer from 
the mountains wander. At his feet 
along the great highway passes the 
endless stream of busy travelers or 
pleasure seeking tourists. But he 
looks up at the stars. 

The Ukiah station was founded in 
1899. Dr. F. Schlessinger, now head 
of the Yale University Observatory, 
was the first scientist to make ob- 
servations there. Wrocklage has been 
at his lonely post for seven years. He 
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greatest deviation dur- 





of the terrestrial poles 
which may be detect- 
ed by a correspond- 
ing variation of lati- 
tude of stations far 
from the poles.” 
The first satisfac- 
tory evidence of this 








ing these years was on 
May 5, 1924, when it 
7 was 40 feet off. The zero 
lines intersect at the 
theoretical center, and 
- subdivisions are in tens 
of feet. 

Wrocklage’s lonely 
vigil of the stars begins 








fact was obtained by 
Kuester at Berlin in 
1888. In 1900 a continuous series of 
observations were made at six stations 
—the three now in existence, and three 
now abandoned stations at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, at Gaithersburg, Maryland} and 
at Kitab in Russian Turkestan. The 
Gaithersburg and Kitab stations are 
to begin observation again in the 
near future, according to information 
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at about 10 o’clock at 
night andendssometime 
between 3 and 4 o’clock in the morn- 
ing. There he sits every night, while 
the busy citizens of Ukiah watch him 
in bewilderment and shake their heads 
and tap their foreheads. And all be- 
cause science must have a yardstick 
for the stars—a yardstick that is 
exactly 36 inches long, and not a whit 
longer or shorter. 
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g lines | Are You In Search of Thrills? Then Listen— 
of ap- 
mines, | 
ms OF THE HOE! 
ms I AM A HERO 
earth, | 
Strial 
f _ OMETIME or other, I'd like to Shouts have never —_ * iets 
Poa 1 i have as " mountain peak; but I have cut dea 
‘from its brs “aa yang John Eugene H asty limbs from the tops of a hundred oak 
—— & room of the Thrill-Hunters Club. The —. I —_ — Rese — 
— 7 Thrill- y ; ie as nut I have battled aphides, rust, mil- 
I be = ee pos Mec Iustrations by Philip Little dew, snails, slugs, sow bugs, cater- 
levia- organization, its membership open pillars, moles, ground squirrels, cut- 
-dur- only to those of outstanding attain- worms, tree borers, weeds, droughts, 
The ment in the pursuit of thrills. It someone would turn to me, and ask, hot winds, stray dogs, stray children, 
dur- would be a cold, wintry night—this “Well, Hasty, what has been your and newsboys who insisted upon hurl- 
ne evening I have in mind—with an icy most thrilling experience?” And with- ing the morning paper into a bed of 
nit fi wind sweeping through the streets, out so much as a quiver of aneyelash, budding tulips. If there is one among 
— howling down chimneys, buffeting I would confront that circle of faces, you who scoffs at gardening as a mild, 
the doors,- hurling a hypotenuse of sleet faces burned by tropic suns and bitten mid-Victorian pastime for maiden 
and against window panes. Except fora by polar frosts, 1 would confront ladies wearing white canvas gloves, 
~~“ handful of members—the very cream them, and looking them squarely in let him come down to my place in the 
of the club—the smoking room would the eyes, I would say, “Gentlemen, I country, where the adobe soil is re- 
nely § be deserted. Here, before a snapping /ave raised a garden!” __ inforced concrete in the summer and 
geod } log fire, brave tales would be told. | The response might be a polite tit- glue in the winter, and there lay out 
at Darlington, tanned of face, bright of ter or an outburst of derisive guffaws, even so simple a thing as a geranium 
“ing eye, would relate his experience witha but I would stand my ground. In the bed. If there is one among you who 
oo wounded lion in the fastness of the very teeth of their scorn I would not thinks gardening lacks sporting quali- 
hile Belgian Congo. Harrison would hold falter. And then—then after their ties, let him try raising a young or- 
him us spellbound with an account of his_ mirth had subsided, had given way, chard in a gopher-infested region. If 
ads latest adventure in mountain climb- perhaps, to wonder, I would speak to there is one who holds that gardening 
WA ing. Dupue would tell of seething, them thusly: is without hazards and the spice of 
‘ick . boiling rapids, and a canoe which I have never slain a lion; but I have danger, let him clear out a healthy 
a UF every moment threatened to overturn slain a thousand gophers, to say noth- clump of poison oak. Thrills? Why, 
hit and hurl its occupants into eternity. ing of the ten thousand which did gardening is nothing else but thrills. 









After these yarns had been spun, 
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their dastardly work and got away. I 
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True, it may be a prosaic affair to 
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be a professional gardener; but so are 
lions to a professional lion-tamer, and 
mountain climbing to a Swiss guide. 
I’m speaking now of the average per- 
son who starts out to garden with 
nothing but enthusiasm and a naive 
faith in the copy-book maxim that 
great oaks from tiny acorns grow 
one of the most villainous pieces of 
deception, by the way, ever perpe- 
trated. Not that it isn’t true. It is. 
That’s the fiendishly clever part of it 
—the subtle implication that all you 
need to do to have a fine grove of 
spreading oaks is to stick a few acorns 
in the ground. Well, in the past five 
years of amateur gardening I’ve found 
out something about ¢hat. And right 
here and now I propose to blast that 
great-oaks-from-acorns myth to frag- 
ments. 





CpNE of the things I found out is that 
half the success of gardening de- 
pends upon proper planning. The first 
impulse of the unseasoned gardener is 
to plant something in the ground, with- 
out thinking very much about the 
characteristics of what he plants or 
the best place to plant it. Anyway, it 
was with me. There was a broom 
shrub, for instance—a spindly, in- 
offensive, rather anemic looking thing 
when I bought it. I took pity on it, 
and planted it under a bedroom win- 
dow where it would get lots of sun. 
Mind you, there were a dozen other 
places in the garden where I might 
have planted it; but I was big hearted 
and gave it a prize location. How did 
it reward me? By hogging everything 
—growing so big that it covers the 
entire window, shutting out every bit 
of sun. Other shrubs which I’ve 
planted dawdle along, growing a 
couple of inches in as many years; but 
the broom races impetuously on, as if 
it were in some kind of contest or 
other. I’ve cut it back several times 
but that only makes it thicker and 
bushier, as it apparently has one of 
those strong, indomitable characters 
you read about, where every set-back 
simply spurs it on to greater effort. Of 
course, I could remove it entirely, but 
to do that now would leave a blank 
space in the planting. 

I had a similar experience with a 
small hawthorn tree, being deceived 
by its size when I planted it, and 
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putting it too close to the house. Now 
it’s a full-grown tree; and because the 
foundation of the house checked its 
root growth on that side, it leans for- 
ward at an inebriated angle, giving 
the impression that it has just stepped 
out of a speak-easy and is waiting for 
a taxicab. I’m afraid I’ll have to cut 
it down on account of the bad ex- 
ample it sets the children. 

Another mistake I made 
in starting my garden was 
attempting too ambitious a 
program, trying to take in 
too much territory. I’ve 
heard the ex- ‘ 
pression, ‘‘an 
acre and inde- 
pendence;” but 
my garden oc-  ¢ 
cupied consid- 
erably less than 
a quarter acre, 
and it gave me 
mighty little ~<& 
independence, 
let me tell you. 
You’d think 
that after what 
a fellow does 
for Nature—making two blades of 
grass grow where only some tin cans 
and an old shoe grew before—she’d be 
willing to cooperate a little in the 
matter of weeds, pests, and so forth. 
Well, right there’s where you’d be 
wrong. Instead of being a good fellow 
about it and lending a hand, Nature 
proceeded to run me ragged. I’d no 
sooner get a boundary dispute settled 
with some dandelions in the back gar- 
den than Id be called upon to put 
down a gopher uprising in the front, 
and while I was thus engaged a party 
of roving snails would move into the 
back garden and wipe out a pansy 
bed. In the end, I simply had to turn 
my attention to the front garden, and 
as far as the back one was concerned, 
let Nature go her way while I went 
mine—at least for the time being. 
Even now, on the subject of the back 
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garden, Nature and I aren’t exactly 
what my dictionary of French phrases 
calls en rapport. 

So if I had it to do all over again, 
I’d sit down some evening and pencil 
up a garden plan. I’d lay out the 
amount of territory I would have time 
to cultivate intensively from that to 
which I could only give intermittent 

attention. I’d be- 


Dx gin with shrubs, 
Je 4 using them as 
Vath background, to tie 


the garden to the 
house, and to 
break up sharp 
lines of de- 
marcation. 

What’s more, 
I’d select one va- 
riety of shrub for 
a given spot, so 
that when it came 
up it wouldn’t 
present a patch- 
work effect. Most 
important, I’d 
pick out a good, 
stout, prickly 
shrub for a hedge. 
And I'll tell you why. 

When I put in my lawn, I followed 
the custom of the country and al- 
lowed it to run right out to the edge of 
the sidewalk. Immediately every dog 
in the neighborhood began to exhibit 
a lively curiosity as to what lay be- 
neath its surface. One big German 
police dog was especially interested. 
He spent so much time nosing and 
digging around that it began to look 
as if he suspected the place harbored 
the secret of some dark, terrible crime. 
I’d read some place or other that 
police dogs were employed to track 
down criminals, and on several occa- 
sions I noticed a knowing gleam in his 
eyes which seemed to say, “You 
might as well come clean; we'll get the 
goods on you, anyway. > The affair 
finally got me so nervous that I tried 
to explain to him that I’d only re- 
cently acquired the property, but it 
seemed he didn’t understand my Ger- 
man. No doubt he was originally 
from an outlying province and spoke a 
dialect. 

But dogs weren’t the only offenders. 
The street is a bit narrow in front of 
my place, and the lawn made a dandy 
spot for turning a car around. Neigh- 
bors welcomed it as a short cut. And 
during those breathless days when the 

new grass was beginning to push 

through the earth, every door-to- 

door salesman in town paid us a 

visit. The fellow who made the 

wisecrack about building a better 
mouse trap overlooked something. 
If you really want the world to 
beat a path to your door, never 
mind about mouse traps; put in a 
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lawn without hedge or fence. 

As the principal attractiveness of a 
lawn lies in its unbroken, green ex- 
panse, in planning my garden I would 
avoid cutting it up with flower beds. 
These I would either concentrate in a 
space set apart for them, or use thern 
as borders. What I would put into 
them—or, for that matter, into the 
garden as a whole— 
would depend in a 
great measure upon 
climate. With a 
stretch of more than 
a thousand miles be- 
tween the northern 
border of Washing- 
ron and the Mexican 
line, there is natu- 
rally a wide varia- 
tion of temperatures, 
and—what is almost 
as important as tem- 
peratures—differ- 
ences in humidity. 

During my first 
vear of gardening | 
wasted more time 
and effort attempt- 
ing to grow plants 
unsuited to the cli- 
mate of my particu- 
lar locality than a 
fellow who tries to get a refund on an 
overpaid income tax. Just take 
cannas alone. I am especially keen on 
cannas. Their brave, barbaric display 
of color appeals to me. Maybe it’s the 
gypsy blood in me, and all that sort of 
thing. Well, I did everything I could 
for my cannas—sprinkled them regu- 
larly, gave them plenty of fertilizer 
and cultivating, arranged the light so 
it would fall over their left shoulder. 
But to no avail. Yet I’d been told 
that cannas were a very hardy plant. 
Only recently did I find out that 
cannas do very well in the dry, sun- 
drenched, inland valleys, but are 
raised with difficulty in the fog-mois- 
tened air of the coast. 

Flowers are temperamental, any- 
way. Shrubs—now you can pretty 
well depend on shrubs, especially the 
evergreens, if you live where the win- 
ters are not too cold. Acacias, 
veronica, coprosma, broom, myrtle, 
toyon, pyracantha, and for hedges, 
privet and pittosporum—they’ve all 
treated me fairly, and I'll put in a 
good word for them. But flowers are 
tricky. You'll have a garden luxuri- 
ant with blooms, and go around boast- 
ing what a swell gardener you are; and 
then just about the time that your 
friends come over to see it, it’s all over 
but a few dry stalks. Sort of makes 
you out a gosh-awful liar. That hap- 
pened to me one year; and it’s a 
dangerous business. Once it gets 
bruited about, it might affect a fel- 
low’s credit or something. Now I’ve 
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learned to have an almost all the year 
’round display by selecting plants 


‘which have a natural sequence of 


bloom. For example—late winter 
and spring: daffodils, Dutch hya- 
cinths, forget-me-nots, freesias, gladi- 
olus, narcissus, pansies, poppies, 
stocks and tulips; summer: amaryllis, 
asters, cannas, clarkias, coreopsis, 
dahlias, larkspur,y 
marigolds, petunias; 
fall: chrysanthe- 
mums, cosmos, gail- 
lardias, scabiosas, 
sunflowers, zinnias. 
Character of land 
also comes in for 
consideration, al- 
though this can be 
altered to suit your 
needs—which brings 
me to a_ subject 
which I broach with 
no little timidity— 
digging. There—it’s 
out. After planning 
your garden, prepar- 
ing the soil is the 
first step; in lots of 
cases it’s also the 
last. You, however, 
are no doubt a per- 
son of fortitude and 
determination, not to be deterred by a 
few blisters and a crick or two in your 
back; so we may as well discuss’ this 
phase of gardening frankly and hon- 
estly. After all, if you’re old enough 
to plant a garden, you’re old enough 
to face instances where it is necessary 
to refer to a spade as a spade, and not 
only refer to it but to use it vigor- 
ously. In a new garden, the earth 
should be turned over to a depth of 
eight or ten inches. If the ground is of 
the hardpan variety—that is, a sur- 
face soil lying on top of a hard forma- 
tion—it’s a good plan to remove the 
top soil entirely, and break up the 
hardpan with a pick. The job isn’t as 
difficult as it seems if you go at it a 
bit at a time. Even when top soil or 
loam is brought in, the sub-surface 
soil should be theroughly broken up 
to allow roots to extend deeply into 
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the ground for food and moisture. All 
surface soil, particularly in flower 
beds, should be thoroughly pulverized. 

To be sure, all this calls for a certain 
amount of exertion, but so does ten- 
nis; and it has an advantage over 
tennis in that you don’t have to be so 
doggoned polite when you’re engaging 
in it. If the soil is éspecially hard or 
rocky, it may result in such outbursts 
as will cause your wife to call the chil- 
dren into the house, but so does golf. 
Your first attempt at it may leave you 
stiff and sore, but so does your first 
attempt at horseback riding; the onl 
difference is one of location. But with 
the flowing out of time, the blisters 
will turn into cute, little calluses, the 
lame back will disappear, and you'll 
be handling dirt with all the ease and 
dispatch of a tabloid editor. What’s 
more you'll be getting fun out of it. 

These few points, I’ve found by ex- 
perience, will go a long way toward 
taking the guess out of gardening. 
They won’t remove all of it; you 
wouldn’t want all of it removed. It’s 
the struggle, the element of uncer- 
tainty, of doubt as to outcome, that 
gives gardening half its zest. Nor can 
you stop after you’ve done these 
things. You'll still have to cultivate, 
and sprinkle, and prune, and spray. 
You'll still have to wage a never-end- 
ing battle with pests. And here, I sup- 
pose, I should say something about 
them—something that can be printed. 
I’ve often said plenty that can’t. 

At that, half the trouble caused by 
blights and insects can be avoided by 
keeping plants healthy and vigorous 
enough to resist attacks, and keeping 
the garden clear of refuse piles. 

The most destructive creatures of 
all, however, are not listed in govern- 
ment agricultural bulletins, and | 
have yet to find an effective way of 
regulating them. In the last couple of 
years, they’ve destroyed more grow- 
ing things than all the blights, insects, 
and animals combined. So I’m 
scarcely in a position to give advice 
about them. On the contrary, I’m 
looking for advice. You see, they are 
Olive Ann and John Eugene Hasty, Jr. 
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A Writer of Silverton, > m 

Oregon, Relates What she 

Learned in a Conversation i 

with ‘The Evergreen Man’’ st 
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HAVE always been particularly : 

fond of the coniferous evergreen. : 

Perhaps this is because I was raised in : 
an “Evergreen State” —a lumber state, 

some folks call it. But while I bow to : 

the inevitableness of advancing civiliza- : 

tion—and I would not have it other- 


wise—I do not like to think of Oregon 
in terms of slashing ax and humming 
sawmill, of “‘planks’”’ and “‘two-by- 
fours” alone. Rather I like the thought 
of the 8,000,000 Sitka Spruce growing 
in one paper company’s nurseries; of the 
state forestry nurseries which send out 
hundreds of thousands of little trees each year to farmers 
who wish wind breaks or farm woodlots for future stove 
wood and fence posts. 

I like to think of the dozens of private nurseries which 
are experimenting with the great variety of “fancy” ever- 
greens. And I like the many evergreens growing in parks, 
public and private, on lawns and in foundation planting. 
These I like to think of as monuments to the virgin forests 
—the pioneer forests of the west. 

Not many miles from my home lives a man who has 
become known as the “Evergreen Man.” His “fans” say 
that there isn’t anything about coniferous evergreen grow- 
ing that he does not know. Recently while driving about 
the country visiting various gardens I called upon this 
man. To my amazement I found him weeding spruce trees! 
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In Oregon one often sees native conifers used as a frame for the 
house—a pleasing effect when the trees do not dwarf the dwelling 


“How did you gain such an enviable reputation for 
growing evergreens?” I asked by way of an opening. 

“Oh, anyone can grow evergreens if he follows a few 
simple ‘rules,” he answered. 

“seer t prompted somewhat dubiously as I thought ot 
my own sad experience with a lovely little spruce, a cypress 
and a pine, all of which were lovely for such a short time 
only. “Would you mind telling me the ‘simple rules’?”’ 

“Not at all,” he said. 

And this is the story the “Evergreen Man” told me: 

I advise planting the coniferous evergreens in Septem- 
ber or March. (I speak now for the Northwest country.) 
It is well to give them a heavy mulch—peat moss is admir- 
able for this—and plenty of water until they are well 
established. Plenty of moisture is perhaps one of the most 
necessary of the “simple rules”’ 
for successful conifer culture. 
Even after they are well es- 
tablished they grow much better 
if fertilized and watered. One 
very important thing is not to 
let the roots dry even for a mo- 
ment while you are planting the 
trees. Their juices are resinous, 
and when once dry, water will 
have no power to restore them.” 

Conifers are quite adaptable 
creatures as far as soil is con- 
cerned if they are given the right 


Note the interesting use of 
columnar and bush conifers 
around this Portland home. 
Such a planting, however, 
does require considerable 
space and should not be re- 
peated on small grounds 
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sort of treatment. They will grow 
| in gravel soil or in a heavy clay. 
! §& They do insist on good drainage. 
Of course, these, like all other grow- 
ing things, respond to their own 
individual kind of soil. They will 
repay you if you plant them in a 
rich, friableloam to which peat moss, 
leaf mold, wood ashes, naa 
commercial fertilizers, or well- 
~ decayed manure from the cow barns 
> have been added before planting. 

And do not make the common 
_ mistakeof planting them toodeeply. 
» An inch deeper than they stood in 
the nursery is sufficient. If the trees 
are “balled,” thatis, have their roots 
surrounded with earth and then 
wrapped in burlap, do ng$ remove 








The Trees Talk 


E are the native sons of the 
forest, the tree pioneers of 
the West. For want of a more 
specific term, men call us ever- 
greens. We have provided you 


and your forefathers with shelter . 


and warmth, comfort and beauty. 
In exchange for this we ask you to 
let us guard your western hills 
and mountain sides safe from the 
ravages of forest fire, and that you 
will invite some of our children to 
grow up in the happy environ- 
ment of your Sunset gardens 


dS 


varieties we have the Kolster and 
the Colorado Blue Spruces, Blue 
Column Cypress, Norway Spruce, 
Red Cedar (Funiperus virginiana), 
most of the pines, firs and hemlocks. 
Some nice ones not quite so tall as 
these are the Hinoki Cypress, 
Arrowhead Spruce, Irish Juniper, 
Swiss Stone Pine (Pinus cembra), 
Silver Cedar (Funiperus glauca), 
the Pyramidal Red Cedar. For 
low growing specimens there are 
the Mugho Pine, Koster Red Cedar, 
Japanese Yew, and any number of 
others. 

Eprror’s Note:—It is, of course, 
impossible to give in these few 
paragraphs complete descriptions, 
or even complete lists, of the many 





2 | the foundation planting. Small firs and spruce are lovely 
- ' when small, but they are not suitable for foundation 
1“ planting. Too quickly they outgrow the house. 
; I will just mention a few varieties of different types and 
| | give their mature heights. We’ll start with the Columnar 
B type which grows from eight to fifteen feet tall. This class 
n for | includes the blue and green Funiperus chinensis colum- 
i naris, Blue Column Lawson Cypress, American Pyramidal 
: tien Arborvitae, and Hill Silver Juniper. 
In the bush type we have those reaching from three to 
ht ot seven feet at maturity. This 
press class includes Pfitzer Juni- 
time per, Japanese Table Pine a i x 
9? (Pinus Tanyosha globosa), Wy 
Dwarf Japanese Yew (Taxus NW { 
me: | cuspidata brevifolia), Ne , 
tem. | Douglas Golden Arborvitae ‘ an 
ry.) (Thuya Douglassi aurea), : * 
Reich and the Siberian Arbor- 
well vitae (Thuya Siberica). 
sae Those from one to two feet 
les” tall with a Sg of from 
are. | eight to fifteen feet in 
es. | (diameter at maturity are 
bie often called the “creeping 
ae evergreens.” They are fine 
ni tor rockeries or ground 
rey covering. In this class we 
he might mention the Creeping 
us, | Juniper (Funiperus hortzon- 
il | ‘alis), Waukegan Juniper, 
Juniperus sabina tamarisct- 
2. folia, and Parsons Compacta 
in Arborvitae, : 
ht For the individual speci- 
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the burlap but set them in the holes, 

cut the string that holds the burlap 

and then you may loosen it a bit or slit the sides with a 
sharp knife. Be sure the soil is packed well around the 
roots. 

In selecting your variety of conifers, purpose should, of 
course, be your deciding factor. There are conifers for 
every purpose. Far too frequently the wrong ones are 
us sed i in planting. Fond as I am of them I do not enjoy 
seeing a small house all but crowded out by the trees in 


men planting in the tall 


Half hidden among the 
trees stands this homey 
home of the Northwest. 
Gay flowers of summer 
and berried shrubs of 
winter are lovely against 
such a background 
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conifers which can be grown suc- 
cessfully in Sunset gardens. The 
prospective buyer of evergreens should, if possible, visit 
a reliable nursery and see the different varieties growing. 
If unable to do this, catalogs will offer descriptions worth 
reading. In either case, however, it is always well to con- 
sult the dealer as to varieties for your own particular 
location. Some evergreens which are easily grown in the 
east and north do not stand the warm, dry summers of 
the Southwest, and vice versa. For that reason the nursery- 

man should understand your particular garden situation. 

Personally we are very fond of Cedrus deodora for Cali- 
fornia gardens. Although it reaches a great height it 
makes a most decorative, graceful tree, with foliage of 
beautiful silver green. (A popular outdoor Christmas 
tree). Then, too, we like the Italian Cypress, a tall 
splendid tree, suitable for gateways or accent trees against 
the wall of the house. The Retinisporas have a most 
interesting foliage—one in particular, R. Obtusa cripsst, 
with fern-like needles shading to bright gold at the tips. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY H. C. DAVIDSON 
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A Dogs’ 
Finishing School 


ALES of high adventure have 

cloaked the West with romance. 
And when Richard Evelyn Byrd, ex- 
plorer and voyageur, selected his 
sledge dogs from the Hudsons’ Bay 
Dog Transport Company, he added 
his bit to its glamour. 

The kennels thus distinguished 
stand a few miles north of the Cana- 
dian border line at Cloverdale, B. C., 
to one side of the Seattle-to-Van- 
couver highway. 

Nestled in a valley of fir forests and 
wide meadows, melting into a back- 
ground of mountain, stream and 
woodland, the kennels become so in- 
timately a part of the atmosphere 
that one might pass them by if it 
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were not for the huge sign, “Dogs 
Trained Here for Byrd’s Polar Expe- 
ditions.” 

The main building is only an un- 
roofed, rectangular tent, claiming for 
its sole distinction an Indian tepee in 
each of its four corners. It is typically 
western, with its background of over- 
shadowing, snow-tipped mountains 
and green-clad hills. 

About 25 rough, wooden dog-ken- 
nels to which the dogs are fastened 
are scattered to the side and rear of 
the big tent. And such dogs! 

Collies, St. Bernards, police or 
rather German shepherd dogs, wolves, 
huskies, all melt together in one 
patchwork quilt effect of brown, red, 
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By 
Mary Lois Toevs 
Spokane, Washington 


Above, husky pups; at left, 
the dogs they turn out to be 


gray, yellow and tan fur. Each one 


worries his chain or paces about his 
limited dooryard, shattering the still- 
ness with growls, whines, and barks. 

There are bold, shy, playful, and 
coquettish dogs; bullies, aristocrats, 
and even one little neurotic that con- 


tinually cowers under his lean-to | 


kennel. 

In the first dog house is Fanny. She 
is a slim, brown police pup, claiming 
membership in Strongheart’s family 
of moving picture fame. 
dodging, wheeling, she gleefully greets 
every newcomer. Uttering whines of 


embarrassment, she drops to the | 


ground, paws rubbing her nose. A 
bright eye peeps out. She’s up! Her 
paw in her trainer’s hand, she allows 
her picture to be taken, head cocked 
to one side. 

Crouched shyly in her nearby ken- 
nel is the collie, Silver Queen, one time 
contestant in the Alaska Sweepstake 
Races where she ran in the winning 
team. She is beautiful! Her white 
head rests on whiter paws; her soft 
brown eyes dart about the kennels, 
always returning trustfully to the face 
of her trainer. 


HE next member of the kennel 
family is a strange misfit. He 
slinks into the lean-to, narrows his 
yellow eyes, bares his teeth. Visitors 
are not welcome here. He is a wolf! 
His value is for breeding purposes. 
But as for social standing, Mr. Wolf 
is de trop. He has a bad disposition, is 
hard to train, and dislikes strangers. 
Lumbering happily from kennel to 
stake-post is a red-gold St. Bernard. 
With his 150 pounds of weight, his 
honest brown eyes and waving tail, he 
is typical of his kind. 
In a far kennel, a slender brown 
collie poises at attention, every muscle 
in his fine body taut. Long famed for 
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is always glad to see her 
sometimes he brings a gift 


Fanny 
trainer- 


their intelligence and hardiness, col- 
lies are invaluable for such work as 
the North demands of its animals. 
Pacing back and forth before their 
kennels are several police dogs. With 
their shapely heads, pointed muzzles, 
sharp ears, slender bodies and plumed 
tails, they are magnificent! 
To the left is a husky in brown fur 
coat and scruff collar. A descendant 
the Mackenzie River dog, he has 
the characteristic tail curling over the 








as ant ) back, broad chest, powerful shoul- 
the @ ders, short thick neck and slant eyes. 
ce Just how can this assembly of dogs 
Her be whipped into a powerful working 
"seni machine? 
a tale Their training 1s of great impor- 
tance. Primarily it must fit them to 
ken. meet any climatic condition from 
i bitter cold to extreme heat. Un- 
“ot doubtedly it was with this in mind 
ning | that Pat Hardy, the manager, located 
i. the kennels where he did. 
sale _ From this point, he is able to sub- 
rls. ject his dogs to all degrees of tempera- 
face | (ture. In the valley the weather is 
| similar to that of Northern Washing- 
ton: hot in summer, warm in fall and 
—_ spring, chill in early winter; and for 
He his ; zero weather, Mr. Hardy uses the 
ska snowy sides of Grouse Mountain, 
a north of Vancouver, where he has 
oif! [| Prepared a camp for his dog-training. 
a | When Commander Byrd and his 
olf | party crossed the equator on his Ant- 
. arctic Expedition, he encountered 
= terrific heat. Many of his dogs sick- 
oe ened; some died. The team from 
+ these kennels, however, withstood 
i these extreme, weather conditions and 
i gained the distinction of being the 
first dogs to cross the equator without 
oo a falling ill from the heat. It is most 
oe possible that this was due to the train- 
va ing they received in faraway Canada. 
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Training for the 
pups begins at the 
age of nine months. 
By means of motor 
trucks they are trans- 
ported from the main 
kennels to the Grouse 
Mountain camp. 
Gone are their un- 
eventful, staggering, 
lumbering, puppy 
days. They must 
realize the serious- 
ness of an Arctic 
dog’s life. 

Each dog must 
learn to carry packs 
for the trail. A light 













Dogs on the trail. The big- 
headed boy in center of 
page is Skook, who knows 
Colonel Byrd personally 


burden is first strapped to 
his back. Usually he shows 
only a slight curiosity at the 
proceedings and trots away, 
interested but undisturbed. 
This process is repeated the 
next day when a slightly 
heavier burden is strapped 
to his back. And for several 
days thereafter, the dog is 
given a bit more to carry 
until he is supporting a full 
load. 

Then the dogs must learn 
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to run in harness. Sledges pulled by 
such teams furnish the major means 
of transportation in the Arctic. ~ 

Before the dog is fastened to the 
sledge, he must practice on a device 


called the “Training Wheel.” This 
unique piece of equipment is a 
strange, weather-beaten contraption 


of poles, harness and ropes that looks 
like a crude merry-go-round. 


Prive poles protrude from the cen- 
ter of the wheel. On the end of 
each is a harness into which a dog 1s 
fastened. When four or five dogs are 
thus secured to the wheel, the trainer 
starts it revolving. It is then neces- 
sary for the dogs to run at the same 
rate of speed. Failure to do so either 
hinders the others or makes trouble in 
some way. Continued practice trains 
them to pull in perfect harmony. 

The best dog for Arctic life is a 
cross between the police dog and the 
husky. The combination of strong 
bodies and intelligent minds results in 
a fine breed. 

But life for these dogs is not all 
training wheels, snow trails, and fish 
and corn meal. An amusing story is 
told of Blackie, a little husky mother, 
and her baby pups. (Turn to page 47 








‘“‘T may not be popular around 
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\) \ HO of us homemakers 
has 


not groaned at 
times over the question of the 
cost of food for our house- 
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holds and made the firm reso- 





lution that we “‘must do some- 








thing about it?” Just what 
this “‘something’”’ should be 





is not always clear, but in a 
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angles to it as does the man- 
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agement of food for cost, 
surely there should be some 
way out. And so we set our 
wits to working and resolve to 
try this or that to relieve the 
situation. 

We inquire of our neighbors 
to see if they have found a 
short road to cutting the cost, 
only to discover that problems 
are so different in two families 
that it is difficult to get a com- 
mon basis. The household 
with three boys between the 
ages of 10 and 18 presents a 
very different situation from 
the family with three children under 8 years. The stand- 
ard of living to which a family is accustomed, as well as 
the income which it has, makes it impossible for two fami- 
lies to solve their problems alike. 

Such matters, too, as the health of family members, the 
time available to put upon food preparation, the skill of 
the worker, as well as other conditions, make the cost 
more or less of an individual matter for each household. 
Yet, on the other hand, managing the cost of food pre- 
sents some issues common to many and when we find our- 
selves face to face with a food cost so high as to crowd out 
other necessities, to say nothing of luxuries, we make in- 
quiries everywhere and secure all the experience we can to 
apply to the solution of our own problem. 

Managing the food cost involves constant planning, 
and it is usually found that the homemaker who cuts her 
cost of food takes time to plan. It is a common saying 
now that “it takes time to save time” and it is none the 
less true that it takes time to save money. What are some 
of the conclusions which homemakers have arrived at asa 
result of expending some time in order to economize in 
money? 

First of all one must know what the food used costs. It 
is surprising the number of persons who say that they pay 
so much for food, and yet when you question them in 
detail you find that this amount did not include the cost 
of lunches away from home of some member of the family, 
that it did include cleaning supplies, that there were items 
of food purchased at the drug store but not added because 
they came on a bill that did not usually carry food items. 
In other words, the actual cost of food was not kn6wn. 

The price per pound must be considered in relation to 
the amount of waste in estimating actual costs. A large 
head of lettuce may appear to be cheaper than two small 
heads but in reality may be more expensive. Thick 
skinned oranges may cat up the saving made on them in 
lessened pulp; the medium sized prune which seems to be 
a better buy than the larger one which costs more per 
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home management, 1s also a very practi- 
cal homemaker living in Phoenix, Art- 
zona. A second article, on “Managing 
to Save Work,” will appear in an early 
issue of this magazine. Watch for it. 





cause of a larger pit. There must be a constant 


keep cost down and still maintain a good stand- 
ard of food and one which satisfies the family. 
But knowing the total cost of food is not suffi- 
cient. This cost must be analyzed in order to plan 
and buy intelligently. 

Analyzing food costs necessitates some plan for separa- 
tion of food items. This may be ever so simple and con- 
sist of some division like the following: 


Milk and cream; meats, eggs, cheese, fruits; vegetables; 
fats; cereals, breads; sugar; 


or it can be a little more detailed: 


Milk and cream; butter; eggs and cheese; meat, fish, and 
poultry; fruits; vegetables; cereals and flour breads; fats 
and oils; sugar; general; meals out. 


Such a detailed account takes but a few minutes a week 
but enables one to see what the costs of different types of 
food are and whether the method of buying used has in- 
fluenced the food bill. For example, if last month the 
food bill was $65.00 and this month it has jumped to 
$75.00 without any unusual number of guests, stocking of 
food, or other explanation, one turns to the detailed ac- 
counts to see whether cost of individual items has in- 
creased over the month before, such as eggs and butter 
up, or whether the increase has been due to one or two 
items such, perhaps, as meat and a larger number of the 
more expensive vegetables. 


NE homemaker told me that her meat bill had jump- 

ed from $12.00 to $18.00 “for no reason at all,” and 
that she was going to change meat men. A few days later, 
being an honest soul, she came back to report that she 
guessed the difficulty was in herself, for her records told 
her that she had had chicken three times that month in- 
stead of once, as in the previous one, and that she had 
used more of other expensive cuts of meat. Without her 
records to analyze, she would probably have sat by, be- 
moaned the situation, “blown up” the meat man, and 
tried to make up the difference the next month on other 
items of the household budget, not always, perhaps, to 
the satisfaction of her family. As it was, she knew where 
to begin the next month to bring her food costs down. 
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TO SAVE MONEY” 
Wood ) Home Management Specialist w a. 


works in her own locality and 
with her special problems. It 


must be remembered that 
keeping in touch with variety 











is a great help to substitution. 
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T fis thought-provoking, common- 

sense article is not intended to en- 
courage the ruthless cutting down of food 
costs. Its aim is to help the western 
homemaker keep such costs within the 
bounds of her household budget. You 
will find in it numerous helpful ideas. 


Knowing the individual cost of items is an- 
other result of keeping some details on the cost of 
food. It makes it possible to buy more wisely. 
If you do not know that a certain cooking fat has 
cost you so many cents per pound, how can you 
recognize a “bargain” in fats when the newspaper 
advertises it? A few prices one can keep in mind 
but not all, ordinarily. It gives one a chance, too, 
to see what foods it will pay to buy in large quantities. For 
example, one family had been buying frequently during 
each month a small package of oatmeal. Records showed 
the number of these used each month and the homemaker 
began inquiring about larger packages, to find that she 
could purchase less frequently a larger size with a saving 
of about 20 cents each month. This saving was effected 
on just one item. When she began to look for other possi- 
bilities of large quantity buying, even without purchasing 
more than could be used within the month, she found she 
could save several dollars that way. One could afford the 
time it takes to keep some records to save several dollars 
in so short a period, especially since the knowledge 
gained would be effective in earning these extra dollars 
month after month. 

Then it makes possible, also, the occasional substitu- 
tion of one food for another which is an important point 
in cutting food costs. There are a few “hints on substitu- 
tion,” as a friend calls them, which aid often in reducing 
the food cost. Here are some of them. 

Fruits and vegetables serve much the same purpose in 
nutrition, so when fruits are high serve more vegetables. 
Increase the use of cheese to lower the cost of meat. 

Make it a hobby to prepare, appetizingly, the less ex- 
pensive cuts of meat. Remember that the cuts which are 
best known are usually the expensive ones. 

Considering the composition of food will help to reduce 
the amount of fat used. For example, knowing that cheese 
is approximately one-third fat makes it clear how needless 
it is to use any fat in making a cheese soufflé. Buttering a 
steak which can so easily have a little of the delicious steak 
fat poured over it seems like carrying coals to Newcastle. 

Ginger cake, brown bread and molasses cookies can be 
made with meat fryings or drippings, and for purposes of 
sautéing this fat can be used most advantageously. 

Fresh fruit which can be enjoyed without sugar is often 
a method of reducing cost since there are cheaper ways of 
securing food than through increase of sugar. 


With these suggestions of substitution to start with, the 
alert homemaker will find many additional ones as she 
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Sometimes when all the pos- 
sible economy in the use of 
supplies has been practised, 
the cost can be further checked 
by finding out whether we are 
using a preponderance of ex- 
pensive foods. To determine 
this we must group foods, 
either on paper or in mind, ac- 
cording to whether they are as 
economical or expensive, and 
then watch to see which group 
appears most frequently in the 
menus. The foods would be 
grouped somewhat differently 
for different families for just as 
what is one man’s food is an- 
other man’s poison, so what is 
one family’s economy may be 
another one’s extravagance. 
There are a few items, how- 
ever, which would be in the 
same group for any family. The following chart shows 
the grouping of some dishes and foods, and by glancing at 
it one can quickly see whether the table is being provided 
mainly with expensive foods, or chiefly inexpensive, or 
whether there is a liberal sprinkling of both. If food cost 
must be cut, it is obvious that the family food must be 
chosen from the economical group. If all supplies and 
dishes are being drawn from the economical group, then 
further cutting by this method is not possible. 





Relatively Economical Relatively Expensive 


Milk Heavy cream 
Evaporated milk Fancy cheeses 
Cheese Calves’ liver 


Young chicken 
Real maple syrup 
Porterhouse steak 


Cottage cheese 
Beef liver 
Old chicken 


Dried beef Lamb chops 
Molasses Most oven roasts 
Hash 

Croquettes 

Pot roast 


Hot breads 
Fancy canned vegetables 
Mushrooms 


Baked beans 

Hamburg steak 

Macaroni and cheese 

Bread 

Most fresh vegetables up to 

5 cents a pound 
Fresh fruit up to 5 cents a Steamed puddings with 
pound butter and sugar sauces 

Gelatine desserts Pie 

Cornstarch pudding Ice cream 

Plain custards 

Lemon milk sherbet 

From time to time it is useful to add to such a list 
economical dishes found to be satisfactory to the family. 

There is one other fundamental consideration in cut- 
ting the cost of food and that is attention to the well 
known saying, “It is not what you pay for a thing that 
counts but what you get for what you pay.” Truly, the 
price of managing food to save cost is eternal vigilance, but 
it does not bore one for the variety of problems isunlimited. 
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Invitation 


WILL you share your favorite 

best recipes of all kinds 
with the other readers of Sunset, 
through the Kitchen Cabinet? 
$1 is paid for every recipe pub- 
lished. Address the Kitchen 
Cabinet, Sunset Magazine, 1045 
Sansome Street, San Francisco. 
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These recipes are designed to be clipped and 
mounted on cards for your recipe file, or they 
may be pasted in your recipe scrap book 


Bridge Chicken 








21% cupfuls of rich chicken stock 
11% cupfuls of milk 

1 cupful of cooked rice 

3 cupfuls of diced cooked chicken 


1 cupful of crushed pineapple, 
drained 

2 cupfuls of blanched almonds 

Cream puff shells 











Parsley 

Heat together the stock, milk, and rice. When the mixture begins to 
thicken add the chicken (canned chicken may be used), pineapple, and 
almonds cut into large pieces. Let come to the boiling point and cook 
about 5 minutes, stirring occasionally to keep from sticking. Serve in 
large cream puff or pastry shells which have been heated in the oven, 
and decorate with sprigs of parsley. These are excellent for bridge break- 
fasts or luncheons, or for afternoon or evening refreshments.—Mrs. J.E.S., 
Glenwood Springs, Colorado. 


Candied Figs 
7 pounds of fresh, ripe figs 4 cupfuls of sugar 
1 tablespoonful of baking soda 1 quart of water 
Select perfect, ripe figs that have stems attached, and that are not 

cracked. I prefer the big black figs, as their skin is thin and tender. 
Wash in cold water in which the soda has been dissolved, and dry care- 
fully so that they will not be broken. Heat together the sugar and water 
until the sugar is dissolved. Put in the figs, and boil 1 hour, uncovered. 
(Be careful to keep the fire very low to avoid scorching.) 
Count the time from the beginning of actual boiling. Let figs remain in 
syrup, and the next day boil again for 1 hour. Do the same on the third 
day. By this time the syrup is thick, and very little is left. Remove the 
figs one by one and spread on trays—cookie tins are excellent. Dry in 
full sun, protected from flies and bees, turning 2 or 3 times a day and 
changing trays when necessary. When the figs are thoroughly dry outside, 
store in covered tins for future use. These are ever so good, and keep 
excellently —Mrs. G. B., San Diego, California. 





Imperial Vegetable Salad 


Juice from small can of sliced pine- 


4 cupful of cooked peas 
apple, with water added to make 


1% cupful of diced celery 
4 cupful of string beans, cooked 


1 pint 
1 tablespoonful of vinegar ¥ cupful of diced carrots, cooked 


1 package of lemon flavored gelatine or raw 
2 canned pimentos, shredded 3 slices of pineapple, diced 
Add the vinegar to the pineapple juice and heat to boiling. Pour over 

the lemon gelatine preparation, and let cool. Just as it begins to stiffen, 
add the vegetables and the pineapple, and pour into individual molds or 
into one large one. Chill in the refrigerator until firm, then turn out and 
serve on lettuce leaves with either boiled salad dressing or mayonnaise, 
topped with a dash of paprika. Will serve 6 or 8 persons.—Mrs. R. W. L., 
Wallowa, Oregon. 


German Berry Cake 






















1% cupfuls of flour 

¥4 cupful of sugar 

2 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
14 teaspoonful of salt 

1 egg, broken into measuring cup 


Milk to fill cup 

2 tablespoonfuls of salad oil or 
melted shortening 

1 cupful or more of berries 

1 cupful of sugar 
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Sift together the dry ingredients twice. Break the egg into the measur- 
ing cup, beat slightly, then fill the cup with milk. Add to the dry ingredi- 
ents with the shortening and mix well. Put into an oiled shallow cake pan, 
and cover with a layer of loganberries or blackberries,or the two combined, 
and sprinkle 1 cupful of sugar over the top. Bake slowly (at 375 degrees) 
until a golden brown. This may be served hot or cold, and with whipped 
cream, hard sauce, or plain——Mrs. B. E. W., Oakland, California. 
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Delicious Potato Soup 


5 medium-sized potatoes 1 medium-sized onion, minced 
1 large can of evaporated milk 1 teaspoonful of parsley, chopped 
4 cupfuls of water fine 
2 tablespoonfuls of butter 
Peel and slice the potatoes, and cook in salted water until well done. 
Heat the evaporated milk with the water and the onion and parsley. 
When the potatoes are soft, drain them, and mash véry smooth as for 
mashed potatoes. Add the butter, and beat in the hot milk a little at a 
time, beating and stirring so that there will be no lumps. This will 
serve 6 persons.—Mrs. L. A., Sacramento, California. 


Carrots and Potatoes 


Cut carrots in short shoestring strips and potatoes in cubes. In a sauce- 
pan melt a tablespoonful of butter, and add the carrots and potatoes. 
If the latter are ofthe quick- cooking kind that fall to pieces readily add 
them when the carrots are half done. Season with salt, pepper, a dash of 
cinnamon, and a teaspoonful of brown sugar unless the carrots have 
much natural sweetness. Cover tightly and let vegetables steam slowly 
in their own moisture. Stir frequently to prevent scorching, and add a 
little hot soup stock or hot water whenever necessary. If desired one may 
add a small can of peas just before serving, and let heat through, but 
this dish is good without peas—M. U., San Antonio, Texas. 


Meat Balls 
1 can of tomato soup 16 cupful of raw rice, washed 
2 cans of water 1 small onion, minced 
1 egg 1 teaspoonful of salt 
1 pound of ground round steak Sprinkle of pepper 


Put the tomato soup and water into a fairly large saucepan or kettle 
to heat. Meanwhile, break the egg into a bowl, beat slightly, and add the 
ground meat, rice, minced onion, salt, and pepper. Mix thoroughly, 
form into small balls, drop into the boiling soup, and let them simmer 
for 2 hours, keeping the kettle well covered. Add more hot water as it 
boils away. Serves 5 or 6 persons.—Mrs. H. H. G., Pasadena, California. 


Baked Pears 
6 medium-sized Bartlett pears 1 cupful of sugar 
¥ cupful of water 
Wash the pears and remove the blossom ends. Put into a baking dish, 
add sugar and water, cover, and bake in a moderate oven (350 degrees) 
for 1 hour, or until the pears are tender. These are good as breakfast 
fruit, or for a simple luncheon or dinner dessert, served with cookies.— 


Mrs. W. M. G., Entiat, Washington. 


Honeycomb Pudding 


1 envelope of granulated gelatine ¥% cupful of sugar 
3 cupfuls of milk 4 teaspoonful of salt 
1 cupful of coffee 3 eggs, separated 


34 teaspoonful of lemon flavoring 

Soak the gelatine for 10 minutes in 1 cupful of the cold milk. Put the 
coffee, the remainder of the milk, and the sugar and salt in a double 
boiler and heat very hot; pour over the soaked gelatine and stir until the 
gelatine is dissolved. Add the well-beaten yolks of the eggs, replace on the 
stove, and stir until it thickens. Do not let it boil. Take from the fire, 
let cool until it just begins to stiffen, then fold in the egg whites, beaten 
stiff; add the flavoring, and beat all thoroughly until it is light and fluffy. 
Turn into a mold and put into the refrigerator to chill and become firm. 
Turn out and serve with whipped cream or with lemon sauce, made as 
follows: 

Cream together 1 in the upper part of a double boiler 2 tablespoonfuls 
of butter and % cupful of granulated sugar. Add the juice of 1 lemon, and 
1 egg, beaten smooth. Set over hot water and cook, stirring, until smooth 
and creamy. Serveeither warm orcold.—Mrs. H.L. D., Berkeley, California. 
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Announcement 


HAVE you sent us your con- 
tribution to the contest on 
the subject, “My Favorite Com- 
pany Dinner”? You will find 
the complete announcement on 
page 54 of the July Sunset. 
Contest closes Sept. 1, 1930, so 
send us your letter right away. 
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‘The Western Book Shelf 


HE Western story-teller, be he a 


cow hand, a horse wrangler, or 
just an ordinary “working stiff,” is 
usually known around the bunkhouse 
as the biggest liar in the county. The 
narrator of the Paul Bunyon stories of 
the Northwest, or the narrator of the 
cowboy yarns of the Southwest, 
though highly estimable as campfire 
entertainers, are not usually respected 
for their veracity. No one would 
dream—much less the narrator him- 
self—of honoring the story-teller as an 
author. An author is some mythical 
person who writes books. A liar is a 
real person who spins yarns. 

Even now as I look back upon my 
cow-punching days I do not think of 
the corral narrators as story-tellers. I 
rode herd for six months with a fellow 
who was an able raconteur without 
having it once dawn upon me that he 
was anything but the biggest liar I 
had ever listened to. 

Collections have been made of 
Western folk tales, but usually by an 
appreciative author who realized the 
literary value of native narrative. It 
is not often that the folk narrator him- 
self appears in print. 

The followers of these pages may 
remember that over a year ago I re- 
viewed “In Those Days,” a novel by 
Harvey Fergusson, which I considered 
excellent indeed. And now Mr. Fer- 
gusson appears again, not as a novel- 
ist, but as the author of a foreword of 
a book that he induced one of these 
cowboy story-tellers to write. This 
foreword, by the way, is a fine piece of 
appreciative literary criticism; one 
which I should like to quote in its en- 
tirety and give to you in place of a re- 
view of my own devising. 

The book that Mr. Fergusson has 
so ably sponsored is “THE Last 
RustLER—THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
Lee Sace,” and appears under the 
imprint of Little, Brown ($3.00). It is 


by 
A. Marshall Harbinson 


illustrated with vigorous action-draw- 
ings by Paul S. Clowes. The reader 
with a fondness for autobiography 
may well wonder who Lee Sage is and 
why his memoirs should be worth 
printing at all. I doubt if the average 
reader ever heard of Lee Sage. Most 
certainly I never heard of him before 
his book, ‘““The Last Rustler,” came 
into my hands. But Lee Sage may lay 
claim to greatness in the same sense 
that Fielding called his Jonathan 


notorious bald-faced horse, which act 
immediately stamped him as a son 
worthy of his father. His career de- 
veloped rapidly from this running 
start. He lived for a time with Ute 
Indians—as an Indian—caught wild 
horses and rode them; rustled a little 
now and then; rode to Mexico and 
fought Mexicans; won a reputation as 
a bronco buster in rodeos. He ranged 
from Mexico to Canada with his two 
best friends—his gun and his horse. 
The entire story of his active life is 
told in a style that is as unconven- 
tional and rough as his life. But there 
is color and quality in this rough 
literary ore. It is a dramatic narra- 


A sketch from ‘‘The Last Rustler’’ 


Wilde great. Judging from what Sage 
says of himself he was a great rascal 
who lived the kind of life that hereto- 
fore I thought existed only in the 
minds of writers of Wild West fiction. 

Sage was born in the late eighties in 
a log shack situated in the southeast 
corner of Utah, which at that time 
was known as Robber’s Roost. If he 
had a teething ring at all it might well 
have been a Mexican bit, and if he 
had a rattle it might have been on the 
end of a live snake. While still a boy 


he stole a notorious bad man’s equally 


Another of Lee Sage’s adventures 
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tive of absorbing and human interest. 

“The Last Rustler’ is a book that 
is hard to put down once the reader 
has opened it, and one that I take 
pleasure in recommending to readers 
who do not mind taking life and liter- 
ature as they find it. 


BOOK that seems particularly 

appropriate at this season of the 
year is “THE Scenic West,” by Wil- 
liam Myall (Stratford, $3.00). Here 
we find a narrative of travel in some 
of the outstanding scenic regions of 
our western states: The Grand Can- 
yon of Arizona, Los Angeles and 
vicinity, The Yosemite Valley, San 
Francisco and vicinity, Yellowstone 
National Park, Ogden and Zion Can- 
yons, Bryce Canyon and Cedar 
Breaks, Salt Lake City, and Pike’s 
Peak and vicinity. 

For Sunset readers the charm of 
this book is not so much in its descrip- 
tion of familiar western scenes as in 
the author’s attitude toward these 
scenes. If I am not mistaken, he was 
over seventy when he left his home in 
Kentucky to see for himself just what 
all this western scenery was about. A 
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Bathrooms are like people. Many 
of them put up with mediocrity in 
every-day living. When guests are 
expected, you find them in a flurry 
of excitement... trying to put on 
“company manners.” 

Well-kept bathrooms are miserable 
under such shallying standards. Be- 
cause their appreciation of fineness 
is inbred, they want distinction in 
their every-day existence. These are 
the bathrooms in which you'll find 
Zalo and Zee... two new and in- 
finitely finer bathroom tissues. They 
are made for people who can judge 
quality ...even when it is divorced 
from a high price tag. 


ZEE “Fluffed” Ivory Tissue gites you 750 sheets... 100 more 
sheets than you usually get on a similar roll, yet you simply can't finda 
JSirmer, softer bathroom tissue at this low price. Each tissue has been 
gently “fluffed” to give it a suede-like softness ...to keep it from being 
glazed or flimsy. You'll appreciate the over-all tucked-in wrappers that 
keep Zalo and Zee as clean as hospital gauze until they reach your 
bathroom. Sincte Rot, 10c¢ 


ZALO “Fiuffed” White Tissue... is finer in every way than 
any bathroom tissue you have ever bought before. If you were to unwind 
a roll to the end, you'd find each sheet soft as a cotton puff ... white as 
your snowy bath linens... petal thin, yet firm and quickly absorbent. 
Both Zalo and Zee are absolutely pure... soft enough and pure enough 
to touch a baby’s tender skin. That means they're safe for anyone! 

Single roll of 1000 sheets, 15c. Two Rotts ror 25¢ 


Both Zee and Zalo fit all standard projecting and recessed fixtures 


NATIONAL PAPER Propucts CoMPANY Division oF CROWN ZELLERBACH CORPORATION New York . SAN Francisco . CHICAGO 
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Can he get at 
YyOUr 


flower beds? 


| readers of ““The Scenic’ West” 


Of course he’s just a lovable dog 
but, like any other dog, he loves 


to tear up your lawn and scratch | > 


around your flower beds and 
shrubs. Cyclone Fence keeps stray 


dogs outside and keeps your own 
dog in your back yard. Bars | 
would-be intruders of all kinds. 
Keeps your children out of dan- 
gerous streets. Provides real home 
protection and privacy. 

Cyclone Fence is made of durable 
Rac copper-steel, erected on 
H-column posts, set in re- 
inforced concrete founda- 
tions. Installed everywhere 
by Cyclone-trained men. 
sc. Write for information. 


are ence 


STANDARD FENCE COMPANY 


OAKLAND, CALIF. PORTLAND, OREGON 
Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle 


Pacific Coast Division of 
CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
General Offices: Waukegan, III. 
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keen observer ideas s, he is possessed 
of an adventurous spirit that laughs 


| | at difficult trails. Neither is he so ab- 
| sorbed in geographic scenery that he 


cannot see the woods for the trees. He 
has an eye in his head always for such 
picturesque details as his cowboy 
guide’s attire and the neat turn of a 
young lady’s ankle. 

He came to the West expecting 
thrills, and he got them. 
Whether it was going down into the 
Grand Canyon or riding up to Glacier 


| Point in Yosemite and later dangling 
| his heels over a rock three thousand 
| feet above the Valley floor, or riding 


on roller coasters in amusement parks, 
the reader may always expect to find 
this amusing old gentleman in the 
thick of things. 

At Venice, California, Mr. Myall 
spied a roller coaster and immediately 
said that he wanted to take a ride. 
“. . so the two ladies, young Ly- 
dick and I climbed into a car and we 
were off. I think I have ridden in 
every roller coaster lever saw. . . 
That sensation of falling out of the 
very skies is awful, but I like it.”” So 
then it is through the eyes of such a 
delightful person as this that the 
get a 
new perspective of familiar scenes. 

STELLE AuBREY Brown, an 


E Arizona author, appears on the 
Shelf this month with a book entitled 
Wirn Trartinc Banners,” (Little, 
Brow n, $2.50). Although this is Mrs. 
Brown’s first novel, she is by no means 
an amateur as is evident from a pe- 
rusal of the book and her record as a 
short story and article writer. 

The scene is not western but is laid 
The 
story evolves out of the lives of village 
characters and principally around 
Merry, a girl whose idealism is crushed 
by the sordid environment in which 
she lives. There are passages, espe- 
cially in the first half of the book, that 
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might better have been unwritte 
and I venture to say that years heng 
the author will regret having incorpo 
rated them in her novel, which for the 
most part accomplishes its purpos 
admirably. 

Those of you who like a realistic 
novel that probes beneath the surface 


of life, a novel that is starkly tragic, a 
novel of fundamental emotions, will® 
probably enjoy “With Trailing Ban 
= satis 
» harc 


(prsse" Detour,” by Nard Jones} 


” 
ners. 


(Payson and Clarke, $2.50) is an. 


other novel of small town life. 


now engaged in newspaper work in 
the city 
Trailing Banners,” 
tic in treatment, 
writes of life frankly and well. 


The story is set in Eastern Oregon. 7 
Its characters are the sturdy grand-| 
children of western pioneers, and its | 
thesis seems to be that environment | 
and circumstances warp human char- } 
acters intomouldsof theirownmaking. | 


and “Ore- § 


“With Trailing Banners” 
gon Detours” are interesting exam- 
ples of parallelism, by authors who 


live in different parts of the West.) : 
e 1S 


Neither are dull books nor weak 


books. Both are worthwhile attempts [ 


by writers who follow the realistic 
school and tell stories that have roots 
which go down deep into life. 


HAFFEE OF RoarinG Horse, 


Doran, $2.00) is the kind of book the 
title suggests. The author’s concern is 
to give the reader romantic action, 
and plenty of it. He succeeds credit- 
ably. There is no page in the book in 
which something doesn’t happen. 
Cattle stampede, horses buck, guns 
bark, men fight, and women are hero- 
ines in the romantic sense of the word. 

Here is a typical situation in the 
book: The hero with 
his “pard” is being 
chased by a posse of 
men led by the villain. 
The two fugitives 
reach a ferry on which 
they hope to cross to 
safety. The ferry, how- 
ever, is on the opposite 
side of the river. Fugi- 
tives abandon horses 
and take to an open 
boat. Posse reaches 
river bank and fires 
upon them. Ferryman 
on other side begins 
shooting at hero and 


‘Just getting a few 
good ideas,” says the 
young son of Mr. 
F. M. Chandler, 
Berkeley, California 















The 
author was born in Seattle, Washing-F 
ton, was educated in Oregon, and 1s) 









of his birth. Like “‘With® 
this novel is realis- 
and the author? 










‘s by f 
Ernest Haycox (Doubleday | 
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unwritten “pard.” Fugitives cannot go back, | 
rears heno§ neither can they goon. The swiftness 
1g incorpo of the river prevents them from going q 
ich for thd up stream, and down stream treacher- 
tS Purpogie ous rapids race through a gorge, the 
) walls of which are so steep that no one 
a realisti@e can scale them. It is recognized in the 
he surface community as suicidal attempt to 
y tragic, take a boat through this gorge. What 
Hons, will to do? 
ling Ban) ‘Chaffee of Roaring Horse” should 
> satisfy any reader who likes two-gun, 
is hard-riding heroes in a story that 
ird Jones), moves with breathless rapidity. Here 
50) is anf is fiction in the strictest sense of the 
ife. The) word and fiction that is, of its kind, 
Washing.| hard to beat. 
1, and sf ; 
work inf A YEAR ago last May this de- 
> “With Ee partment contained a brief re- 
is realis.) view of “The Singing Gold,” a novel 
author) by Dorothy Cottrell, an author who ’ 
| makes her home in Southern Cali- SHE'S ONLY A SUNSHINE BATHER 
Oregon./ fornia. Mrs. Cottrell’s favorite set- 
grand.’ ting for her novels is Australia, and  «- VOT SHE RAS 
and its) her latest, “THARLANE,” (Houghton- 
onment| Mifflin, $2.50) is laid in a region of | €e 
nchar-f gaunt Australian plains. é 9 ' 99 
naking. | Mrs. Cottrell writes of her native 
| “Ore. — land with a conviction born of famili- ’ 
exam- arity with the incidents of life which 
rs who | go to make up the materials of her HE paddles around only in the sand. She edges of swimming pools and showers—in 
West. B story. Her excellent characterization makes a “‘splash” in the social swim, but gymnasiums—around bathing beaches and 
weak e's achieved without resorting to realis- could hardly be called the mermaid of her bath-houses—even on hotel bath-mats. 
empts | tic tabulations of character traits. | beaeh club. And from all these places it has been 
alistic Her characters and scenes are not Yet, for all her lack of swimming prowess, tracked into countless homes until today this 
roots photographic but rather they have this popular member of the younger set has ringworm infection is simply everywhere. The 
the flavor of a well done painting. | #° unmistakable case of the ringworm United States Public Health Service finds ‘It 
i Her tragedy is not depressingly stark — Pt commonly known as is probable that at least one-half of all adults 
3” by but depressingly beautiful. Her story tuiaes tie oe pepe a time. Bs — 
eday is gripping and exceedingly well told. hese ‘ . ay OM ee Oe op eae 
‘ “td ripping 8" ee - a and veueny —— affected. There can be no doubt that the tiny 
it | by ¢ or , = " : — etween the germ, tinea trichophyton, has made itself a 
ern Is | toes of her shapely little feet. cuienete ie Anodes. 
tion , 
) nD = ‘ , 
edit- | *Many Sy = — - die = ae It Has Been Found That Absorbine Jr. 
ag f S ea F O g ; So eels a e inte § e Home Kills This Ringworm Germ 
e Athlete’s Foot” may start in a number of , : 
pen. | : rf, Now, a series of exhaustive laboratory tests 
Ter | different ways,* but it is now generally agreed : ee ; 
guns ! am the Fog, Town; that the germ, tinea trichophyton, is back of with the ensienptic Abearunne Jt SaNeerene 
1ero- ‘ : | lurk é a that Absorbine Jr. penetrates deeply into 
qd | Come and lie down | them all. It lurks where you would least flesh-like tissues, and that wherever it pene 
ord. | ; it<ai : 2 ke ay? a P 
he & Here on the hills | expect it—in the very places where people go trates it Ril//s the ringworm germ. 
the | | for health and recreation and cleanliness. In 2 : ; 
with | Where your pavements are spread. | spite of modern sanitation, the germ abounds It — rue ne a ys idea to ae 
ei e T : | on locker- and dressing-room floors—on the your teet tonight for distress signais® that 
ne é The day has been long ' announce the beginning of “Athlete’s Foot.” 
2 of | 7; 
a ; With the sun on your head. | Don’t be fooled by mild symptoms. Don't let the 
ain. | a ee * WATCH FOR THESE DISTRESS SIGNALS disease become entrenched, for it is persistent. 
ch j pamen ae ie ” . | THAT WARN OF “ATHLETE'S FOOT” ber png es afflicted with it 
: ' 3 . : Though “‘Athlete’s Foot’ is caused by the germ— - oacs ave had these same mild op i 8 
| to All your straight roofs tinea trichophyton—its early stages manifest themselves toms like yours only a very short time ago. 
WwW. , S in several different ways, usually between the toes— Watch f d icularly b 
site : And your angles Plldim sometimes by redness, sometimes by skin-cracks, often t a 7 thes nr Oe igual 
ates b Till ] . by tiny itching blisters. The skin may turn white, beget © wastes — tian Aes = ere * 
gi- i ill you see only spires thick and moist, or it may develop dryness with little moist, thick skin condition — or, again, a 
f scales. Amy one of these calls for immediate treatment! If dryness with scales. 
ses And you hear but a hymn. the case appears aggravated and does not readily yield 7 he ; Sail ell 
en Peace for the ash of fires to Absorbine Jr., consult your physician without delay. Read the symptoms printe at the lett 
Les : . very carefully. At the first sign of any one 
eS Smoulders away. an of these distress signals¥ begin the free use 
an Quietly close your eyes— ‘ oe r of Absorbine Jr. on the affected areas — douse 
ne i A I AS nN b ren & b ine | | J L it on morning and night and after every ex- 
“ee greys posure of your bare feet to any damp or wet floors, 
; Stilled is the world of cries, FOR YEARS HAS RELIEVED |__ i even in your own bathroom. 
E The workers are through— SORE MUSCLES, MUSCULAR = Absorbine Jr. is so widely known and used 
: ACHES, BRUISES, BURNS, that you can get it at all drug stores. Price 
Lie down and rest, Town, CUTS, SPRAINS, ABRASIONS $1.25. For free sample write W. F. YOUNG, 






Let me cover you. 


—CAROLINE AINSLIE 




























INC., 443 Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass. 
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Your Old Kitchen 


. .- how to convert the dingy, old-time, 
drudgery-packed kitchen into a room of 
utmost convenience and radiant cheer. 
Quickly, easily done...modernizing costs 
solittle! Simply fillin the coupon below and 
“MODERN KITCHEN PLANNING” 
will be sent you free of charge... free of 
obligation. 


DEERLESS 


“Built-in Furniture, 


BUILT-IN FIXTURE COMPANY 

2608 San Pablo Avenue, Berkeley, Calif. 

820 East 60th Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Please send me “Modern Kitchen Plan- 
ning” and tell me more about PEERLESS 
Unit Equipment for a {new} {old} kitchen 














Name 
Address 
City State 
pan I Lubricates 
Polishes 


Prevents Rust 


finest oil for bait casting 
lines, reels, guns. Never 
gums or hardens. Colorless, 
odorless, stainless. 


35¢ Sent direct if your 


dealer cannot supply 


WM. F. NYE, Inc., Dept.M 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
Oil refiners for nearly a century 








The Advantages of 
Automatic Control Cooking 


are yours with a 


THERMOSTOVE 
at one-fifth the cost 


Works from light socket. Costs less 
complete than wiring for a range. 
And no equipment AT ANY PRICE 
can give you better quality cooking. 
Write for dealer’s name or Special 
Introductory Offer. 


Distributors Wanted 





Thermostove Corp., Ltd., 
153 13th St., Oakland, Calif. : 
Please send me particulars of your special offer. 


Tells How to Modernize 
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Garage Door Hardware 


Can you tell me if there is some way I can 
arrange to hang my garage doors so that I 
can open them without getting out of my 
car? Where can I obtain such information? 
| —G. H. L., San Diego, California. 

Consultation: 
There are many 
types of garage door 
hardware on_ the 
market. With some 
of these types the 
doors roll in on 
tracks to the side of 
the garage. Some 
‘collapse to the side in accordion 

fashion on a track hung from the head 
jamb. One type that is widely used is 
a door which, divided horizontally, is 
'counter-balanced and rolls up over- 
|head. The company making these 
doors will equip them with motors 
that automatically open and close the 
doors. A switch operating the motor 
can be placed on a post at the drive- 
way, and is reached by the driver 
coming in or passing out. Your local 
hardware dealer can show you descrip- 
tive literature on this.—Architect. 


¢ 
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Antique Beams 


| 1 wonder if your consultation department 
| would give us some help on how we can 
/secure the effect of an old Spanish ranch 
house? We want the ceiling beams to look 
old. Do they come that way, or should we 
| have the carpenters do it? There is a lot of 
small stone on our property, and we thought 
of having some of the help stay after the 
fruit is picked and help us build a stone 
jhouse. The living room will be about 
| 20’x40’, and there will be a tiny bedroom and 
| kitchen in an alcove at one end of the living 
| room and a large fireplace in which we want 
| to do some cooking. The stone is not good 
| looking so we will plaster it. Can you sug- 
gest how we should go about finishing the 
| walls and the beams?—A. L. H., Santa 
| Maria, California. 

Consultation: Your ranch house 
|sounds thrilling. Get your pine tim- 
|bers from the mill roughly sized. If 

the timbers are large, hew over the 
|surface with an adze. If they are 
| small, use a draw knife. The method I 
|use on timbers 3” or 4” up to 8” is to 
hand-plane them with a long wood 
plane, taking fairly long strokes and 
working in the direction of the grain; 
|then with a smaller plane (a rebate 


| plane is good) I plane off the corners 


and work off the surface. It is neces- 
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Consultation Service 


Conducted by William I. Garren, Architect 
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sary to watch the grain and take 

every advantage of the natural forma. 9 
tion of the timber and be careful not © 
to work in small patches or spots. 9 
Keep in mind that you are not an- 
tiquing the beams; you are cutting 
them out by hand. The timbers can 
be stained with an oil or acid stain and 
rubbed over in places with rotten- 
stone to give an old effect; or you can § 
stain the wood and then wash it with 
lime water, allow it to dry slightly, 7 
then wipe it partly off. 

The walls can be plastered roughly 7 
over the stone allowing the plaster to 
conform to the natural irregular sur- 
face of the stone. 

Be careful not to get the wall 
bumpy; trowel it with long, wide 7 
strokes, and do not work it over too 
much. Finish the surface with finish- 
ing plaster. You can leave the natu- 9 
ral finish or, if you wish, just before 
the plaster is dry, wash over it with a 
wash of lime and water, colored if de- | 
sired. This will give a washable, dur- ff 
able, fresco finish.—Architect. 
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| 
> f if 
Do Away With Dishpans 
I have searched all the magazines for 
some practical way of washing my dishes 
without a dishpan. (I am not looking fora — 4 
dish-washing machine at present.) Is there Fs 
some kind of a sink that is deep enough so | 
that it can be filled? I would appreciate it if 
you could advise me, for I am going to re- 
model my house this spring and want to do 
over the kitchen.—Mrs. H. B. W., Butte, 
Montana. : ' 
Consultation: The — | 
method whichI have — 
found very satisfac- 
tory is to install a 
double compartment 
sink 20x32” about 
6 or 7” deep. These 
sinks are standard 
and are made by 
several manufacturers. You may de- 
cide to use the type of sink which is 
provided with a counter-sunk drain, 
into which a loose strainer fits. The [| 
strainer can be closed while the dishes — 
are being washed, and after washing 
the drain is opened. When the water 
has run out, the loose strainer can be 
removed and the refuse thrown into 
the garbage container, thus prevent- 
ing pipes from becoming clogged. 
One side of the sink is filled with 
soapy wash-water and the other with 
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rinse water. Some persons use a wire 
rack, and with a hose attached to the 
faucet, spray the dishes. They can be 
either washed or rinsed as the food 
may direct. I speak from experience; 


not as an architect.—Architect. 
. @ 


A Garden Wall 


We have a Spanish house with white 
stucco walls and hand-made tile roof. When 
we built, the architect suggested that we put 
up a wall, which at that time we could not 
afford. Now we want to enclose our garden, 
which is about 50’x200, slightly irregular in 
contour, and with some large live oaks in 
one corner. What type of wall would you 
suggest? —H. L. K., Vallejo, California. 

Consultation: The charm of your 
garden can be enhanced greatly if you 
try to produce the feeling of partial 
privacy out of doors. The passer-by 
then wonders at the mystery within 
and tries to gaze over the vine-clad 
coping. Within the garden itself, the 
feeling of seclusion is enchanting. 

If available, build a wall of second- 
hand common brick, laid with a 
casual irregularity, and with 34” 
mortar joints. The wall can be 
washed with whitewash and when dry 
slightly washed off in places to allow 
the pink to show through. It will then 
take on the appearance of age and 
permanence. 

Plant some native shrubs outside 
the wall and broom showing over from 
within. Plant a few large leafed tropi- 
cal plants inside the wall; these will 
give the feeling of Spanish California. 
Vallejo—the name itself invites one to 
live in the tradition of the early Calli- 
fornia of Spanish Conquest! 

e e 


Is Damper Necessary? 

[ am about to build a fireplace in my cabin 
and do not know whether a damper is neces- 
sary or not. I have some iron I can use to 
hold up the bricks. Is a damper necessary? 

R. L., Elko, Nevada. 

Consultation: A damper is desirable, 
but not necessary. The damper 
will prevent all the heat escaping 
from your room after the fire has died 
down and is smouldering. The dam- 
per will also prevent drafts in your 
room when no fire is going on. You 
need not use the damper when the 
fire is in full burning. I always partly 
close my damper before retiring at 
night; the heat of my evening’s fire 
then lingers in the hearth and is car- 
ried into the room with a consequent 
saving of furnace fuel. I would advise 
you to install a damper.—Architect. 
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To put a brick under the water 
faucets in the garden to prevent 
the dripping water from making 
little pools or holes in the lawn. 
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SAFE 


from unmseen dangers 


ROPER food preservation demands 
that a safe refrigeration temperature must 


never rise above fifty degrees Fahrenheit. 


The perfection of this modern type of 
food preservation gives you, for the first 
time, refrigeration in which you can al- 
ways depend upon a constantly unvaried 
temperature that is Lelow fifty degrees Fah- 
renheit—safeguarding the health of your- 
self and family. 
Electrical refrigeration offers you greater 
convenience, maximum of cleanliness and 
sanitation, and freedom from uneconomi- 
cal food spoilage. 


Specify RED SEAL 
WIRING 
STANDARDS 
for your home... 
greater convenience, 
Safety and economy. 
Write for Booklet 





“Electricity costs so little in California” 


CALIFORNIA ELECTRICAL 


447 Sutter Street 


<««BUREAU>>> 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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HARD WATER PLUS MEL’‘O MAKES SOFT WATER 


No more dirty rings 
on bathtubs! 


You’vE wondered why that dirty 
ring appears, in spite of frequent 
bathing. Hard water—water filled 
with harsh alkalis—is the cause. The 
alkalis combine with soap and what- 
ever dirt there is to form a gray scum 
that clings to the side of the tub at 
the water line. 


But try soft water baths! Add two 
or three tablespoonfuls of Melo to a 
tub full of the hardest water. In- 
stantly it is softened. Watch the 
rich, soft suds pile up! Note the 
quick, clean rinsing! And you will 
find there cs no dirty ring afterward. 

Melo simplifies every washing and 
cleaning operation, saves soap, and 
spares hands from irritation. Sold by 
your grocer in convenient cans—10c 
(slightly higher in far western states). 
The Hygienic Products Co., Canton, 
Ohio. (Also makers of Sani-Flush.) 


MELO 
WATER SOFTENED 
WITH MELVOIS A 


REMARKABLE CLEANER 
10 CENTS 

















How to make a... 


Marshmallow-Date 
Mousse = = 


ADD a teaspoon of Mapleine to a 
cup of whipping cream and beat stiff. 
Cut 12 marshmallows into small 
ae shred ¥ cup of dates and add 

th to the cream. Pourinto mold or 
tray and freeze in your automatic 
refrigerator or by using 3 parts of ice 
to one of salt. A wonderful dessert! 
The little folder with every bottle of Maple- 
ine (get it at_your grocer = or 15 other 
splendid recipes for new an staple dishes. 
200 recipes in new ‘‘Mapleine Cookery” 
free om request. Crescent > ae 
Company, Dept 63, Seattle, U. S 


MAPLEINE 


Meat Savor - Syrup Maker 


* & 


Flavoring - 
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Candy Making 


tired manufacturer. > 
into Candy Shop. Many wealthy, 
began with no capital. In Home-made 
Gandy business Little Fellow has ad- 
vantage. We furnish tools. Free book, 
Capitol Candy School, Dept. E- 1803 
Washington, D. C. 
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HOSE of you who have been 
reading ‘Housekeeping Hunches” 
in Sunset have probably put your 
“pinch” type of clothes pin to use in 
many ways. We didn’t realize that 
they could be used for so many pur- 
poses — as napkin “snaps” when 
| guests stay at the home several days, 
as fasteners for the bedroom curtains 
when the windows are open at night, 
and so on. And here is still another 
use for such a seemingly insignificant 
| little article. 
| Nailed by one of the flat sides to a 
| | post, or wherever you wish it, the 
“pinch” type of clothes pin is a very 
| secure sae for the ice card. More 
| than once I have had to go a day or so 





without ice, because the wind came 
| along and took my ice card with it. 
| Now with my clothes pin tacked up 
| on the post, I have no worry after I 
| have inserted the card. It is equally 
| useful for bread, laundry, or any other 
| cards or tickets. —Mrs. J.C. R., Man- 
| hattan Beach, California. 
| bk + & 
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Nearly every household has some 
81x90-inch sheets on the linen shelves. 
This size sheet is too short to give 
proper protection to the blankets 
when put on the bed. I think the use 


| of a third sheet is better than the ordi- 


nary “protector” fastened to the 
blanket. After putting the bottom 
and top sheets on the bed, place a 
third sheet on the upper half of the 
bed. When the blanket is in place, 
turn the extra sheet down over it. 
The depth of the turn assures its 
staying in position. Thin or under- 
sized sheets can be utilized past their 
ordinary span of life for this purpose. 
-J. N. W., Pasadena, California. 


+ ++ * 


The problem of what to have for 
dessert does become difficult at times, 
| doesn’t it? One of our readers passed 


| along this friendly suggestion, and for 
| an easy and delicious dessert, we think 


it is very good. We are sure you will 
be anxious to try the recipe after you 


| have read it. 


Remove the stones from and chop 
¥% package of dates. Add % cupful of 
sugar, cover well with water, and cook 
until the dates are tender. Then stir 


' in about 8 or 10 graham crackers 
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which have been rolled to a powder, 
and ¥% cupful of walnuts. Mix well, 
then chill. Serve with whipped cream. 
Or instead of using whipped cream, 
beat the white of an egg until stiff, add 
one banana which has been crushed, 
and a little sugar to taste. Beat until 
very stiff. You will find this a very 
good substitute for whipped cream 
not only for this date dessert, but also 





for other kinds of dessert.—Mrs. P. L.. | 


L., Las Vegas, Nevada. 
tr F&F & 


After pouring the waffle batter onto | 


the iron, place one thin apple ring 
(made by coring the apple, then slic- 
ing crosswise) in the center of each 
section. The apple will cook into the 
waffle and make a delicious apple- 
fritter-waffle.—R. F. P., Pacific Pali- 
sades, California. 


- & 


A friend of mine lives in an upstairs 
apartment, and her sun-room has 
windows on the east, south and west. 
She has used various kinds of materi- 
als for draperies, and our bright Cali- 
fornia sunshine has faded them all. 
This room has a wall bed and serves 
as a sleeping-room for her two daugh- 
ters. She has glass curtains over the 
windows, but for draperies, she 
bought plain pink oilcloth, sewed in a 
casing at the top, and scalloped the 
front edges and the bottom. She hung 
them with the pink side in the room, 
and from the street, the wrong side 
looks like coarse linen. The sun shin- 
ing through casts a faint pink glow in 
the room which is very pretty, and 
though these curtains are opaque, 
they do not seem to darken the room. 

In a sun-room that does not serve 
for a bedroom also, some of the 
modern gay flowered or modernistic 
designs now to be had in oilcloth 
would be very effective, but I should 
prefer straight rather than scalloped 
edges, and would not have the glass 
curtains.—Mrs. L. B. M., Los An- 
geles, California. 


+ 
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If you have a mechanical refrigera- 
tor, try using fruit juices for ice cubes 
instead of water. They are very 
pretty in fruit beverages. Lemon 
cubes are especially good in iced tea.— 
Mrs. R. M. R., La Habra, California. 
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A Dogs’ Finishing School | 


(Continued from page 35) 


Mrs. Blackie was delighted with her | 
babies. One day, however, the pups | 
discovered how thrilling it was. to | 
scramble down the mountain side. | 
This alarmed Blackie, who rushed | 
after them and brought them back by 
the scruffs of their necks. No sooner | 
were they loose than the pair stag- | 
gered down the trail again. 

This performance was repeated un- | 
til Mrs. Blackie lost her temper. In | 
the words of her trainer, “She grabbed 
them pups by the seat o’ their pants | 
and dragged "em home whar they | 
stayed put!” 

Pat Hardy, who is manager of the | | 
kennels, is particularly well fitted for | 
his position. Born and reared in the | 
North, he has experienced all phases | 
ot outdoor life. And how he loves 
dogs! 

One understands him better after | 
hearing his creed: “To bring the dog, | 
our most dependable friend, back to | 
the respected position he once held | 

among us.” He is typical of the west- | 
erner who lives in the open, even to | 
the slouch hat, the handkerchief at | 
the throat, and ‘the high boots! 

Certainly he has accomplished a 
big thing. As manager of those ken- 

els he has trained fine dog minds to 
wool in harmony with strong mus- 
cles. He has built healthy bodies. He 
has trained heroes—for what else are 
those beautiful, soft-eyed animals 
who go willingly into the wastes of the 
unknown, discovering continents, 
making history? And to be selected 
by Richard Byrd as a vital cog in his 
fine equipment of working machinery 
is an accolade, a Croix de Guerre, a 
Medal of Honor! | 

The West is full of breath-taking | 
beauty; dim cathedrals of forest trees 
and slanting sunlight; blue-purple 
mountains; piercing cold, silver sky; 
splashes of crimson and gold sunset; 
turquoise sea breaking into a froth of 
vreen lace-spray on an amber beach. 
One leaves those dogs etched against 
such a background of beauty, against 
the distant mountains that are mo- | 
saics in scarlet, yellow, and orange— | 
leaves them preparing for life in the | 
land that is theirs by inheritance and | 
by conquest—the North. | 
| 
| 
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Kitchens stay clean 
when you burn this 
modern fuel 


OT so long ago, cooking over a 

kerosene flame meant a smoky 

kitchen, sooty kettles and the dis- 
agreeable odor of “coal oil.” 

Then came Burnbrite—the modern 
kerosene. 

An entirely new refining process, 
the Edeleanu treatment, is making an 
entirely different kerosene. All the 
old-fashioned “coal oil” disadvantages 
are gone. Carbon impurities which 
cause soot and smoke are completely 
removed. 

Thus Burnbrite comes to you far 
cleaner than any kerosene you have 
ever known. Even before you burn this 
new fuel you'll remark how clean it is. 
You'll notice its clear, sparkling ap- 
pearance and its clean, sweet odor. 

Ask your grocer for Burnbrite to- 
day. Or you may buy it at any red, 
green and cream Associated station 
or garage. 
> > + + + > > > > + 


IT BURNED 60 DAYS 


A careful, scientific test of 7 brands of kero- 
osene proved Burnbrite far superior. After 408 
continuous burning hours (17 days) the Burnbrite 
lamp was amazingly brighter than any other. 
Chimney was clean. Wick was scarcely charred. 
In fact, it eventually burned 60 days without 
trimming the wick. There IS a big difference 
in kerosenes. 
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BURNBRITE. 


KEROSENE 
MAKES “COAL 
OIL” A MEMORY 












































KEROSENE 


ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY 

Refiner and Marketer of Associated Equi-fractionated 

Gasoline, Associated Ethyl Gasoline, Cycol Motor Oils 

and Greases and Fuel or Furnace Oils to heat your home 
safely and economically. 


ENJOY MOTORING WITH ASSOCIATED EQUI-FRACTIONATED GASOLINE 
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What could be 


simpler ? 





SPRINKLE a little Sani-Flush in the toilet 
bowl, follow the directions on the can and 
flush. That's the modern, sanitary method 
of performing what used to be the most 
unpleasant household task. 

And Sani-Flush does a more thorough 
job than the old-fashioned scrubbing. The 
bowl is made as white as snow. All germs 
are instantly killed. All odors are elimi- 
nated. Even the hidden trap, which no 
brush can reach, is cleansed and purified. 

Try SaniFlush tomorrow. Sold by 
grocery, drug and hardware stores every- 
where in convenient punch-top cans, 25c; 
in Canada, 35c. The Hygienic Products 
Co., Canton, Ohio. (Also makers of Meo 


—a fine water softener.) 


owi-<tines 


i; CLEANS CLOSET 
BOWLS WITH- 
| OUT SCOURING 


Danger in the Bath Tub 


Terrible lot of accidents. Be safe. Get Footsure Safety 
Bath Tub Mat. Prevents slipping or falling in tub or 
shower. Fits in bottom of tub. Patented vacuum cups 
molded in mat make it non-skid. High grade, odorless 
rubber. $2.75 at better stores, or direct on receipt of 
price—or C. 0. D. Circular free. Footsure Co., Inc., 
Z-34, 407 East Pico St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

















Dr Stemmerman's Great New Book | 


Will Bring You Longer and Happier Life 
If you seek freedom from the results of constipation; high 
blood pressure, acidosis, rheumatism, piles, kidney troubles, 
headaches, nervousness, inability to concentrate, sleep- 
lessness, etc.—if you would be free from the slavery of 
constant dieting, pill taking and the enema habit, begin 
thus: Send for our free brochure. It reviews ‘Intestinal 
Management” fully, contains three full chapters (to give 
you an. idea of its readability and good sense) viz., “In- 
somnia,” “Is Exercise Worth While?” “Shall We Eat 
Fruits and Vegetables?’’ and includes a biographical sketch 
a = internationally known author, William Stemmer- 

M.D. (New York University and Bellevue Hospital 
Media College). 

e tells you, in simple language, how to permanently ban- 
He constipation and its serious consequences; how to flush 
the bowels daily without the use of drugs, minerals, oils or 
enema. He gives you the fruitful results of 35 years active 
experience as a regular medical practitioner and as a 
specialist in intestinal hygiene. 

EVERYONE who values health and longevity should SEND 
POST ae pos for this free brochure, to 


EN PUBLISHERS 
Dept oe istiand Park, Los Angeles, Calif 
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The 


Compact 


Traveler 


by Jean Ashcroft, Good Looks Editor 


OW DER is not the only thing we 

carry in compact form these days! 
No indeed. We have taken a tip from 
that useful little helpmate, and are 
buying all sorts of things that fit into 
small space, particularly when we are 
equipping ourselves for a trip. 

Whether wearegoing by plane, train, 
motorship or motorcar, we avoid en- 
cumbering ourselves with a great 
number of boxes and bags. Those that 
we do take with us are likely to be 
fairly heavy, but that is quite all right. 
Weight means little to a husky porter. 

Just as the good housekeeper plans 
ahead and does her marketing accord- 
ingly, so the good traveler considers 
her needs en route, and assembles— 
one might better say “ensembles” — 
the things that she will require, so that 
they will present an attractive appear- 
ance in her suitcase and help her to 
present an attractive appearance her- 
self at all times. 

Fitted traveling cases are lovely 
things, and greatly to be desired. The 
woman traveler usually finds, however, 
that her needsare not exactly standard, 
and so she is likely to discard one or 
two of the usual fittings and substi- 
tute others that are just right for her- 
self. Perhaps she never uses a button- 
hook: she may take it out, and in its 
allotted space and pocket put a pack- 
cge of emery boards for her nails. 

There never is space provided for 
just the creams and lotions that you 


are in the habit of using. All right, 
make your own space! Get a small 
box that just holds your favorite 
cleansing cream, night cream, etc. It 
may be a collapsible leather case with 
lid that snaps in place, which is a 
delightful kind to have; or it may be 
a pretty pasteboard box, with a wide 
rubber band to hold it tightly shut. 
The important part is that it be the 
right size to fit in your bag and hold 
your belongings. 

In this miscellaneous case I suggest 
that you carry a small bottle of cleans- 
ing lotion; a generous jar or tube of a 
light cleansing cream and a smaller jar 
or tube of heavier cream for night use 
(and to serve as a foundation for 
powder also); a roll of absorbent 
cotton; deodorant powder; a smal! 
bottle of mouth wash; a small bottle 
of hand lotion; face powder, talcum 
powder, rouge; oily lipstick or salve for 
chapped lips; tissues for removing 
cream;soap;and agood-sized square ot 
gauze to serve asa wash cloth. This 
can be spread out, and will dry quickly, 
much more quickly than a regulation 
washcloth. At bedtime, wring it out ot 
warm water and use it to remove the 
cleansing cream from your face; it is 
amazing how good it feels and how 
thoroughly it removes both soil and 
cream. Then apply tissue cream, and 
lightly pat off the excess with cleans- 
ing tissues, leaving enough on the skin 
to counteract the tendency to dryness 





I love highways 
That go down 
Into every 
Living town; 





Roads 


By GRACE GADDIS 
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Magic, bright, 
Exploring chains, 
Linking mountains, 
Sea, and plains, 











Linking hearts 

And minds of men, 
Making all _ z ¢ 
Mankind akin. A N a Z ASS ers 


One could not 

Be much alone 
Where_a_road goes 
Winding on, 


Where the world’s 
Swift, eager heels 


And the hundred 








Million wheels, 


All the living, 
Breathing loads, 
Pass before one— 
I love roads. 
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common to very“many travelers. 
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A girl I know who travels a great | 
deal has worked out an excellent“‘fil- | 
ing system” for perfume, liquid per- | 


spiration preventative, hair tonic, and 


any other liquid medicants such as | 


iodine, spirits of camphor or the like, 
which she wishes to carry with her. 
At the perfume counter in a depart- 
ment store she secured several sturdy 
little bottles such as are used for sell- 
ing small quantities of bulk perfume; 
these have screw tops—much more 
satisfactory than corks—and are not 
nearly so breakable. Then, using 


lavender linen to match her handker- | 
chief case, she made a neat little case | 


with pockets to hold the various bottles. 
It is like a silver-roll except for the size 
of the pockets, which are just the right 
width and depth. A flap is left at the 


top, of course, and a few inches of | 
space are left between each two pockets | 
so that the linen will serve as insula- | 


tion between the bottles. She attaches 
a neat little gummed label to each 
bottle, fills it with the desired liquid, 
ties them, rolls them up, and there 
they are all safe and sound. Isn’t that 
a good idea, and worth copying even 
for just occasional use? 


HE woman traveler’s needs do not 

stop with these. A cap of some 
sort is imperative for most of us in 
order that our waves may not be too 
wild. 
derision that they once were, even 
though they are decidedly practical. 
There are the very open type, which 
fasten under the chin; and there are 
some charming new ones of net in 
various colors, which wrap turban- 
fashion about the head. I like these 
particularly because they do not have 
to be fastened under the chin, and be- 
cause they are more becoming than 
some others. Then, of course, there 
is the very practical fashion of wearing 
a double-mesh hairnet ‘to bed. This 
works splendidly. 

A supply of sanitary pads must ordi- 
narily find place in the woman travel- 
er’s luggage. Do you know about the 
new compressed pads? They are full- | 
sized pads pressed into inch cubes, | 
which expand easily into comfortable, 
soft napkins. Three of these in a 
small box take up so little room and 
cost so little that they are practical 
not only for emergencies but for general 
use. The new narrow elastic belts are 
equally comfortable, and inconspicu- 
ous. At least two should be provided, 
so that one can be sudsed out at night 
when gloves and stockings are washed. 
Which reminds one to put in a box of 
soap flakes, ora stout envelope of them. 

Rubber aprons are another general 
necessity. They are wrinkle-insurance 
for clothes when traveling, and are not 
at all the bunglesome, “rattly,” ugly 
things they once were. The daintiest 


Caps are not the objects of | 





ones are silk-finished and lace trimmed. 
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TUBES and JARS 30¢ 
LARGE JARS 60¢ 












and learn how easy itis to hang up 
framed pictures and wall decora- 
tions. i 





Geta ‘eee packet of 
Moore 
Push-less Hangers 






4 sizes. All Dealers. 





Pp 
EARAKINE 


Relieves pain. Softens the wax. 
A reliable harmless product. All 
druggists, or by mail, 50 cents. 
Cc. S. Dent & Company, Detroit 











MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Phila. 





Get Rid of Dandruff by using 
Cuticura Soap 


Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. 15B, Malden, Mass. 





assisted by 


Cuticura Ointment 


Price 25c. each. Sample free 





BUNIONS 


and swollen, tender joints 
quickly relieved. Safe, sure. 
Prevent shoe pressure. 

At all drug, shoe and deft. stores 


Dr Scholls 
Zino-pads 





Put one on— 
the pain is gone! 





Throw away 
DRESS SHIELDS 


Dress shields are out of date. There is a daintier 
and better way to save dresses from perspira- 
tion stains. “Ever-dry”, a new scientific discov- 
ery, checks under-arm perspiration and ends 
odor. Simply pat this harmless liquid under the 
arms. “Ever-dry” saves clothes, and prevents 
offending. 


Start using this better method today. 50c and 
$1.00 at all drug and department stores. We 
guarantee to refund the purchase price if 
you do not find “Ever-dry” more satisfactory 
than any similar product! Ever-dry Labora- 
tories, Inc., 1008 W 6th St., Los Angeles. 


EFVER-DRY 





“EVER-DRY’”’ 
ADVANTAGES 


7 | Easier to apply, with 

handy sponge on cork. 

= Will not smart or irri- 
tate skin. 

3 Dries quickly. Can be 
used day or night. 

4. Pure and colorless. 
Harmless to clothing 

when used according to 

directions. 


CuHoecks PERSPIRATION—ENnps UNpER-ARM ODOR 














GS arurpay, Sunday and what 

shall we do—where shall we go 
and how? That is the question each 
week-end, before hundreds of families, 
tired of the same old schedule yet not 
well versed in possible short trips to 
be taken. 

If we of the Sunset Travel Depart- 
ment had our wish, we should like to 
step into each community, try out 
possible week-end trips, list them 
with complete directions, hand a car- 
bon copy to those desirous of such, 
and say—there is this, there is that— 
take your choice! 

But, of course, that is quite impos- 
sible, so we are doing the next best 
thing. From time to time in the travel 
department we shall select one west- 
ern city and give descriptions of sev- 
eral possible trips to be made there- 
from. It will be quite out of the ques- 

















tion to include all cities, 
all trips, and all points of 
interest in each trip. We 
shall be able only to skim 
the surface; consequently 
it is certain that some of 
the most delightful places 
will have to go unmen- 
tioned, but we ask you to 
understand that fact and 
not feel a little grieved to 
find your favorite resort 
apparently slighted. It 
will not be a slight— 
merely that old question 
of space again. 

This month we shall 
start in the northland. 


sun-tan 


Don’t these daring 
vacationists of other 
days make you 
rejoice in your 1930 


your eight cylinder ? 
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If you are going east, west, around the world, or on a short 
vacation trip, write us for information. 
your problems are and we will do all we can to help you. 
Address Sunset Magazine, 1045 Sansome St., San Francisco 


Week-ending From Seattle 


ON practically every highway with- 
in an hour or two of Seattle, one 
may find comfortable cottages, resort 
hotels or grassy camping places beside 
sparkling lakes or streams. Lakes 
along the “old military highway” be- 
tween Seattle and Tacoma are dipped 
into the high hollows in the crest of 
hills that edge Puget Sound. Signs 
inform the motorist that down a 
woodsy side road is to be found Angle 
Lake or Steel Lake, Lake Killarney, 
Lake Geneva, Five-Mile Lake, Spirit 
Lake, or cool remote Star Lake with 
forest-fringed shores. 

Around the edge of Lake Washing- 
ton and Lake Sammamish are hotels, 
tourist camps, outfitting places for 
fishermen, and boats for hire. Trout, 
land-locked salmon, bass and perch 
abound; while for swimmers and sun 
bathers there are warm stretches of 
beach. 

On the south road via Renton and 
the Maple Valley highway one reaches 
Lake Lucerne, “‘a bit of old Switzer- 
land” only 27 miles from the center of 
Seattle. Lucerne and its companion, 
Pipe Lake, 
form the center 
of a 200 acre 
resort. 
Cottages at 


suit, and 
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Tell us just what 








the lake resorts range in price from 


$1.50 per day with single bed to $5.00 
for four-room cottages. Most of these? 
are furnished or partially so, and addi- 
tional equipment may be rented for a? 


small sum. Auto camping privileges 
range from twenty-five cents to $1.00 
per night, per car, with wood, water 
and lights supplied. 

Should one prefer a higher altitude 
he may leave Seattle by train, motor- 
coach or automobile and in a little 
over four hours be in Paradise Valley, 
Rainier National Park, having driven 
through rows of gigantic firs, over 
rugged mountain sides, past crashing 
falls and turbulent streams to this 
isolated valley, carpeted with flowers 
and overhung by the awesome dome 
of the great mountain. 

At the Inn one has the choice of 
hotel accommodations at reasonable 
rates, detached tent or cottage rooms, 
housekeeping cottages, or boundless 
space for the pitching of tents. 

The choice of things to do is in 
finite; horse-back trips, nature coast- 
ing, hiking and packing trips, lazy 
days in camp and evenings of im- 
promptu entertainment. Guides are 
available for all trips and everything 
in the line of outing clothing and 
equipment may be rented for a nomi- 
nal fee. The fare from Seattle is 
$15.00 round-trip via stage or $10.00 
round-trip via rail and 
stage. There are two 
round-trips each day. 
The individual motor- 
ist pays a $1.00 park 
entrance fee. 

For those who like 
the sea we suggest the 
upper reaches of Puget 
Sound where lie the 
San Juan Islands and 
islets—172in number- 
reached by boat from 
Seattle. At various 
points throughout the 
Islands are numerous 
resort hotels with 
bathing beaches and 
fine salt water fishing. 
Some of the most 
popular of these re- 
sorts are ““Waldheim,”’ 
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vac: | HOME TOWN TO HOME TOWN 
° | 
rs, Over 
‘rashing On the famous President Liners, you 
to this enjoy all the freedom, all the luxury of | 
fl Hs a cruise on a private yacht. | 
Rewere Stop over where you please within the 
e dome two-year limit of your ticket . . . visit | 
Japan, China, the East Indies at your } 
loice of leisure, glimpse the fascinating, far-off 
sonabl corners of the world, and then — con- | 
. tinue your travels on another President 
rooms, Liner as you would on another train. 
undless And this acme of travel experience— 
with comfort, accommodations, service 
das in second to none—is yours for as little as 
coast $1110! Spacious cabins with real beds, 
‘ Be delicious meals, and an unforgettable | 
a) lazy trip Round the World, in 85 days or } 
of im- two years, as you like. 
eee Information— Sailings | 
yeming From Los Angeles and San Francisco: 
g and Weekly sailings—via the Sunshine Belt | 
nomi- —for Honolulu, Japan, China, Manila— 
ttle is thence on fortnightly schedule to Ma- 
$10.00 laya—Java nearby—Ceylon, (India by 
i] ; Pullman overnight), Egypt and Round 
and the World. 
€ two From Seattle and Victoria, B.C.: Fort- | 
day. nightly sailings for Japan, China, Manila | 
1otor and Round the World. 
park Magnificent Liners, luxurious public 
rooms, outdoor swimming pool, world- | 
i. famed cuisine. | 
mae $1110 fare includes room and meals, | 
it the also rail fare from any direct line point | 
-uget to Los Angeles or San Francisco and 
the back to starting point from New York. 
and 
i AMERICAN 
from 
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rous j 
“=! DOLLAR 
and | 6 
and | STEAMSHIP LINES 
cae ROBERT DOLLAR BLDG. . . . SAN FRANCISCO 
‘ 406 THIRTEENTHST. . . . OAKLAND, CALIF. 
re. f GIG W. Gewese, 2. ws LOS ANGELES 
» | peer SAN DIEGO 
’ i 152BROADWAY ..... PORTLAND, OREGON 
i 517 GRANVILLE ST. . VANCOUVER, B. C. 
E 4THATUNIVERSITY . . . . SEATTLE, WASH. 
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| sports. 


cisco September 20th and return De- 
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Nortons, “Kwan Lamah,” Olga, West 
Sound, Deer Harbor, and Doe Bay. 
This region is not only a yachtsman’s 
and canoeist’s paradise but is a land of 
ever-changing pictures and_never- 


| ending delight. 


On Orcas, one of the most rugged 
and picturesque of the islands, is lo- 
cated Moran State Park which in- 
cludes Mt. Constitution, two lovely 
mountain lakes and a wealth of fascin- 
ating woodland. Here one may pitch 
his tent (at the camp ground provided 
by the state and equipped with sani- 
tary and fire facilities) and enjoy the 
unique combination of sea, mountain 
and forest. 
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Quaint and picturesque Victoria is | 


four hours by steamship and ferry 
from Seattle; while Vancouver, West- 
ern Canada’s largest city, is only a 
comfortable five hours’ drive from 
Seattle or may be reached by steamer, 
ferry, rail, or motor coach. 


- + 


Fiesta Time 


The “Old Spanish Days Fiesta,” to 
be held in Santa Barbara August 7, 8, 


9, is an annual event which will appeal 


to those who love the romance, gaiety, 
and color of early California. Citizens 


| and visitors alike enter into the merry 


mood of the occasion, don festive cos- 
tume and participate in pageants, 
songs, dances, or in some way become 
a part of the brilliant picture. 


There are parades with floats de- | 


picting historical events, 
pageants, plays, receptions, water 
It is indeed a gala occasion 


there are 


and one which manifests the true | 


western spirit of yesterday in the 
westerners of today. 

Visitors are advised to make hotel 
reservations in advance since the city 
is very crowded at that time of year. 


bt F + 
Fall Fashions 


There are fashions in hats, there are 
fashions in dresses, there are fashions 
in dogs—why not in travel? Judging 
from the pictures on page 50, styles 


| have changed considerably. Just to 


keep you up to date we offer the fol- 
lowing as the “last word” 


for the Fall. 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

Somewhere I saw an advertisement about 
a cruise around the Pacific, leaving San 
Francisco about the middle of September for 
a three months’ trip. Do you by any chance 
know about such a cruise and if so could you 
tell me about it? We have taken Sunset for 


years and I always enjoy each issue even 


more than the one before. Thank you for 
helping me.—Mrs. C. L. M., Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

I imagine that the advertisement of 
which you spoke concerned the 90- 


day personally conducted cruise which 


is scheduled to start from San Fran- 


in cruises | 
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HAPPY VACATION 
DAYS AT SEA 


(LOAF OR PLAY TO YOUR 
wEART S CONTENT) 
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ON THIS “AROUND AND ACROSS 
AMERICA” CIRCLE TRIP * PANAMA 
CANAL, HAVANA AND NEW YORK 


To New York—a glorious 
5000-mile ocean cruise in 
16 carefree days. Return by 
rail (your choice of routes) 
and it costs no more to re- 
turn thru the Northwest via 
the Canadian Rockies and to 
home port from Seattle by 
boat. 

Your ship is one of the 
great electric fleet. You'll 
dance under tropic stars as 
you sail. You'll swim and play 
the days away with worry and 
caresa million miles’ behind. 


You'll visit historic Panama, 
pass thru the gigantic Pana- 
ma Canal in daylight, spend 
happy hours in gay Havana. 


S. S. CALIFORNIA * VIRGINIA 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Alternate in fortnightly 
. service between Califor- 
| nia and New York. All rooms 
are outside, many with baths. 
Roundtrip rates, one way by 
sea, one way rail, $375 up 
First Cabin, $235 up Tourist 
Cabin. Room and mealson 
steamer included in fare. 













fanama foeifie fine 
ALL NEW, STEAMERS 


460 Market St. 715 W. Seventh St. 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
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Golf Club. 








Outdoor Life on the South Grounds of the Ambassador, Los Angeles 


No Hotel in the World offers 
Such Varied Attractions as the 


AMBASSADOR 


“The Great Hotel that Seems Like Home” 


ONTINUOUS program of outdoor and indoor 

diversion. 27-acre park, playgrounds, open air 
plunges, tennis courts, 18-hole miniature golf course, 
archery and fencing, flowered pergola walks, cac- 
tus gardens, ping pong tables, all-talking motion 
picture theatre, world-famous Cocoanut Grove for 
dancing parties, riding, hunting, and all sports. Beau- 
tifully redecorated lobby. 35 smart shops. 


| 

| Ambassador convention auditorium seats 7000. Guests 
have privilege of championship 18-hole Rancho 
| 

| 


Most Attractive Summer and Fall Rates 
OUTSIDE ROOMS with BATH as low as* 5 perday 


Write for Chef's Booklet of California Recipes and Informations 


THE AMBASSADOR HOTELS SYSTEM 
THE AMBASSADOR NEW YORK 
THE AMBASSADOR PALM BEACH 
THE AMBASSADOR, ATLANTIC CITY 
THE AMBASSADOR, LOS ANGELES 
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LOS ANGELES 
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MILITARY 


San Rafael ACADEMY 


“One of California’s finest private schools”’ 
(non-sectarian) 

One hour from San Francisco. Primary, Grammar, High 
School, Junior College. Division “A” rating, Univ. of Calif. 
Fully accredited. High scholastic standard. Military system 
under U. 8. A. supervision. Catalog, A. L. Stewart, Supt., 
Box 8-N, San Rafael, Calif. 


Poe HEAD*22" 





COLLEGE PREPARATORY AND GENERAL COURSES 
d. Post Grad Department, Lower School. 
Outdoor life the year round. Tennis, Swimming, Golf. 
Miss Mary E. Wilson, Prin., 2522 Channing Way, Berkeley, Calif. 











MAKE THEM 
TAKE FORM 








your thoughts into 
real things. Make them alive in 
realization of your desires and dreams. Make 
our life over-again. The Rosicrucians know 
w A FREE BOOK will tell you the first, 
simple steps in mentally creating a new life~ 
aud demonstrating a tew power in your inner-self 


LIBRARIAN K. B. J. 
ROSICRUCIAN BROTHERHOOD 


(AMORC) 
SAN JOSE, CALIF. 











San Diego Army an Navy Academy 


Junior Unit R. O. T. C. 


“The West Point of the West” 


“CLASS M” rating of War Department. Fully accredited. 
Preparatory to college, West Point and Annapolis. Separate 
lower school for young boys. Summer sessions. Located on 
bay and ocean. Land and water sports all year. Christian 
influences. Catalog. Col. Thos. A. Davis, President, Box 504, 
Pacific Beach Station, San Diego, California. 


Stop this! 


Avoid disease-bringing 
cats, dogs and insects; 
keep a PERFECTION Nos 
Sanitary Milk Bottle + Oe 
Container in a handy - AN 
place, so that driver can 

put milk, cream and 

butter in it. Also protects against 
heat in summer and freezing in 
winter. Holds ice—can be used for 
auto trips. Size 10x12x4 inches. 
Gray enamel finish. At dealers and 
dairies, or order direct. 

No, 101—Insulated, $2.25 postpaid 
PERFECTION MFG. CO. 
2701 N. Leffingwell, St. Louis, Mo. 
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cember 19th. We are sending you 
some booklets describing this trip. If 
it does not seem to be the one to which 
you have reference, let us know and 
we shall make further investigation. 
The itinerary promises to be most 
fascinating and inclusive. 
time will be spent on land, the other 
half on water—often in sight of land 
—as when gliding through the pictur- 


be 24,000 miles of ocean travel and 
the ports of call will include cities in 


Philippines, Siam, Straits Settlements, 
Australia, Dutch East Indies, New 
Zealand, Fiji Islands, and Samoa. 

Included in the cruise fare are ex- 
tensive excursions ashore, by rickshas, 
sedan chairs, automobiles and special 
trains. Available at additional ex- 
pense are optional excursions which 
will go farther from the main routes of 
travel. The rates for the entire cruise 
are $1,500 minimum up to $6,500, de- 
pending upon the accommodations 
chosen. Strictly personal items are 
not included, such as cost of passports 
($10.00); vises; government war tax 
($5.00); rental of steamer rugs ($3.00) ; 
laundry, tips, etc. Deck chairs and 
cushions are provided free of charge. 

The ship will be one’s hotel through- 
out the trip, except at Nikko, Peiping, 
and Rotorua where the excursions re- 
quire overnight stops. A physician, a 
dental surgeon, graduate nurses and 
complete hospital equipment will be 
at the service of passengers in case of 
illness. 

A delightful trip this will surely be. 
I hope that you will be able to take it. 


r- FF *& 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

We are thinking of taking our car with us 
to Europe and are wondering what official 
documents, ete., we would have to take 
along or get on the other side. We have al- 
ways heard that motoring abroad is more 
trouble than it is worth. What do you think? 
We will be grateful if you can help us.— Mr. 
G. M. D., Spokane, Washington. 

Motoring in Europe may or may 
not be difficult. There is considerable 
“ce 7 > 

red tape” involved and often those 
trying to manage all the details for 
themselves do get into difficulties. 
Probably the wisest thing to do is to 
use the service which the American 
Automobile Association through its 
affiliated clubs, offers its members 
when traveling abroad. Through 
agreement with foreign countries, the 
Automobile Association is able to as- 
sume the customs duties on members’ 
cars and take complete charge of ar- 
ranging for necessary documents. 
A car, like an individual, needs a 
passport. When issued for one coun- 
try this is called a “triptyque”; when 
for more than one country it is a “car- 
net de passages endouanes.”’ This is 
really an international customs pass 
for the temporary (good for one year) 
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| American Automobile Association or 
be most | its affiliated clubs one is obliged to be 
lalf the @ 
> of $100 to be refunded to him on his 
> arrival at home and upon presenta- 
» tion of his traveling papers properly 
| discharged by the various foreign cus- 
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of the most important European 








‘ 


importation of a motor vehicle into 15 


countries without payment of duty. 
In order to secure this through the 


a member and to make a cash deposit 


toms officials. 

Since American driving licenses are 
not accepted in all the countries of 
Europe, as authority to operate a car, 
an international traveling pass is re- 
quired. This is a general license for 
the car and driver and eliminates the 
necessity of re-registering the vehicle 
and obtaining a driving license in 
each country. | 

Expenses involved in such a service | 
are: 

1. Membership in local A. A. A. | 
club—$10 to $15. (This depends on | 
the local club.) 

2. Deposit of $100 (to be refunded | 
upon return). 

3. Cost of papers—$45 or $50. 

4. Additional driving license $5 
extra. 

The A. A. A. motor clubs in the 
West are: California State Automo- | 
bile Association, Automobile Club of | 
Washington, Inland Automobile As- | 
sociation (Spokane), Oregon State | 
Motor Association, Utah State Auto | 
Association, Idaho State Automobile | 
Association, Nevada State Automo- | 
bile Association and the Arizona Auto 
Association. 

The Automobile Club of Southern | 
California, operating in the thirteen | 
southern counties of the state also, | 
has a service of this type functioning | | 
through similar agencies. 








bot + 
““No Slip, No Entry” 


Are you planning a trip into Can- 
ada this summer? Then read the fol- 
lowing and save yourself grief. | 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

My cousin and I are planning to drive 
north into Canada this summer and wonder 
if we have to have any official papers in 
order to cross the border? Thank you in ad- 
vance for your prompt reply.—G. D. 
Crescent City, California. 

At the border, Canadian officials 
will ask to see your car registration 
certificate, so be sure that you take it 
along. If you are unable to produce 
this all-important slip you will not be 
permitted to take your car into Can- 
ada, we are told. No other papers will 
be necessary unless you have previ- 
ously been a Canadian citizen; then 
you will need to present your natural- 
ization papers upon returning to the 
United States. It is always wise, 
however, when traveling in a foreign 
country, to carry a letter of identifi- 
cation from your American bankers. 
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SAFEGUARDS 


1. Dominant financial strength, afforded by the 
largest capital of any bank west of Chicago. 
2. Conservative, yet progressive, policies of man- 


agement and operation. 


3. Assured safety through statewide distribution 


of assets. 


4, The protection afforded by the seasoned coun- 
sel of local advisory boards composed of more 
than 2,000 leading business and professional 


men in California. 


5. The ripe experience and wisdom gained 
through more than a quarter century of 


creative achievement. 





Trust service 
Personal loans 
Building loans 
Savings accounts 
Commercial loans 
Investment service 
Travelers Cheques 
Checking accounts 
World travel service 
Foreign trade counsel 
Worldwide collections 


Credit and business counsel 


What more could you ask from a bank? 


Bank of 





Italy 


NATIONAL faAvinos OF ital 


A NATIONAL BANK 
292 Banking Offces in 166 California Cities 














LEARN 


nowro L HINK 


You Can Do Nothing More Important 
A RECENT DISCOVERY BY 
President L. W. RAPEER, Ph.D., LL.D. 


How to Solve Your Life Problems and Train Your 
Children to Reason Well. 


Write RESEARCH UNIVERSITY, Washington, D.C. 














SONG WRITERS! 


Substantial Advance Royalties 
N] are paid on work found acceptable for ar 
4 lication. Anyone wishing to write ite evther 

the words or music for songs may submit 
i = for free examination and advice 


Fustenporience uansoemnery Neu cement 
create: ing Pictures ‘a 
scribed ia our free book. Write for it 


| Today—Newcomer Associates 
754 Earle Building, New York, N. Y. 








Is there a boy 





In your home » | a he is 10 years old or older, here is 


splendid opportunity for him to go 
into business for himself and to earn 
the many things that he wants. Talk 
this over with the boy, then write to 


SUNSET HUSTLER CLUB 


1045 Sansome Street, San Franci ico, Calif. 














Among Western Garden Flowers 


Heliotrope 


O those of us who are Californians 
by adoption there is a never-end- 
ing pleasure in meeting the sweet- 
scented heliotrope as a garden plant, 
remembering it with the sentiment 
attached to hothcuse bouquets of our 





youth. There is something quite irre- 
sistible about its fragrance. 

In Southern California the helio- 
trope is at its happiest, blooming al- 
most all the year around. Wherever 
there is little or no danger of frost it is 
a hardy perennial. If some shelter can 
be provided it will live through a 
slight frost; a wall looking toward the 
south or west forms a good protection. 

There are some kinds which are of 
distinctly dwarf growth; others can be 
trained up against walls, attaining a 
height of several feet. There are no 
showy colors even among the newer 
varieties of heliotrope, but these ex- 
hibit soft and attractive shades of 
blue, lilac, lavender, purple, violet, 
and pearly white, sometimes with a 
note of contrasting color at the center 
of each floret, as white or yellow eyes. 

Heliotropes should always be 
planted in a sunny place, as they make 
poor growth when shaded. Neither do 
they succeed in cold ground, always 
responding best to warmth and shel- 
ter. Good summer watering is essen- 
tial. 

There are many fine named kinds, 
and all of these may be increased by 
taking cuttings in fall. It is also quite 
possible to consider the heliotrope as 
an annual, and to raise it from spring- 
sown seed for late summer blooming. 
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Marigold 


BRILLIANT display of color 

from July to December is assured 
any garden bed devoted to the African 
and French marigolds. 

The African varieties are descen- 
dants of Tagetes erecta. These grow 
fairly tall, as high as 30 inches, and 
give large flowers, generally doubles, 
in self shades of yellow and orange. 
The French marigolds, derived from a 
Mexican species called Tagetes patula, 
are much more dwarf than the Afri- 
cans and display far greater variety of 
color. There are both single and 
double forms of these, and strains of 
seed giving plants as dwarf as eight 
inches. Besides the primrose and 
lemon-yellows and oranges there are 
such colors as chestnut-red, deep 
crimson, bronze-scarlet, and brown, 





and also many kinds that have been 
selected for interesting spotting and 
marking, a much favored kind being 
Legion of Honour, a beautiful single 
with clear golden-yellow flowers of 
broad and regular shape, each petal 
decorated with a large spot of velvety 
maroon. It makes low, compact little 
bushes, each one crowded with bloom. 

All members of the Tagetes family 
prefer to hold out in a sunny place, 
and one branch, the French mari- 
golds, does best if its plot of ground is 
poor rather than rich. All may be 
sown in spring, either in boxes or in 
the open ground. Once at home in the 
garden they will usually sow them- 
selves. 

If eyes alone are considered, the 
marigolds may well be used as cut 
flowers; some persons, however, find 
them rather unpleasant to smell. 
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Matilija-Poppy 


AMONG the native flowering# 
plants of California the Matilija- 7 
poppy, sometimes called the Cali.) 
fornia bush poppy, is one of the most 
spectacular. It is a tall perennial, so 
lusty in growth as to seem more like af} 
shrub. The stems, several feet high 7 
and rather inclined to sprawl, bear 
handsome smooth leaves of bluish) 
gray. All summer long it blooms even | 
in the driest places, lavish as to quan- f 
tity and magnificent as to quality. | 
The remarkable flowers are about six [ 
inches across, the poppy-like petals of | 
shining, translucent white, surround- 
ing conspicuous rosettes of beautiful 
golden stamens. A subtle and pleasant 
fragrance comes from the flower. 

To get this truly glorious thing es- 
tablished in one’s garden it is best to 
buy pot-grown plants, as suckers or 
divisions separated from big clumps 
do not readily settle down in life for 
themselves. Nurserymen raise it from 
seed, and this is possible also for the | 
careful amateur, but the seed is very 
hard to germinate so it is wisest to | 
buy plants. In setting out the little | 
plant, any well drained situation may 
be chosen, being sure to leave ample 
space for the poppy to get its full | 
growth, as it deserves an area several 
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feet in diameter for its adult splendor. 
Until the roots have become well 
started it must be watered, but once | 
at home it can dispense perfectly with | 
summer moisture. It will endure a [ 
considerable amount of cold in winter | 
if it has the protection of a wall. Cut | 
it back severely in November. Try 
one of these unusual shrubs this year. 
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What’s Wrong 
With This Picture 


EVER mind about 

answering the ques- 
tion but look through 
your collection of snap- 
shots instead. Haven’t 
you some pictures of 
your garden which are 
better than the one 
reproduced above? 
Frankly, we are in the 
market for clear kodak 
pictures of western home 
gardens and will pay 50 
cents each for any we 
can use. 


CCEPTED photographs will ap- 

pear in future issues of this 
magazine. Unused snapshots will 
be returned if a stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope is enclosed. 


vW 


Garden Department 


SUNSET Magazine 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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| 
| Plant a Carpet of Pansies 





(Continued from page 20) 


conditions, more perennial in char- 
acter, easy to propagate from cuttings 
and they have many stems growing 
from their own roots—that is, a tufted 
habit. The flowers are smaller, general- 
ly longer than they are wide, mostly 
selfs,with a much narrower color range, 


shades of lavender, purple, cream, yel- | 


low, apricot and bronze, as well as pure 
white. This purity of tone, along with 
their habit of growth and ease of in- 
crease through cuttings or division, has 
made them more popular in England 
for bedding. It is, of course, in part a 
question of fashion, and the style or 
taste is now less for the bizarre than 
the simple. 
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Even if you are slow to | 


take up violas, do try Sutton’s Apricot | 
Queen. It is such a lovely color in it- | 


self, and it blends so well with many 


| others. 


N restricting myself here to eisai 
and the garden violas, I am quite 
ready to leave the dozens of viola 
species of our American woods, of the 
English countryside, or of the high 
mountains of Europe to someone else 


| better fitted for the task. I wish that 


Carl Purdy, who lists a dozen or more 
western species in his catalogue, would 
make a start on them. Writing up the 
sweet-scented Viola odorata of the 
florists is also outside the sphere of 
these notes, but I do want to say some- 
thing of Viola cornuta and two or three 
other species or hybrids. 

Viola cornuta is the narrow-petal- 
led, butterfly-like viola of the Pyre- 
nees. It is best known in America 


| through its variety Papilio, lavender 





with a lighter center, but there are now | 


white, violet, mauve and rosy forms 
which vary somewhat from seed but 
are as easy to raise and grow as the 
bedding violas, and can be used in 
rock gardens or for bedding. 

Smaller still are the various forms 
of the Grecian Viola gracilis, the type 
being violet blue, but with seed offered 
of white, mauve, purple and yellow 
forms. Viola gracilis is for the rock 
garden, and so is the little rosy red 
V.. bosniaca, both shortlived with me. 







to plant a clay 
bank to Ger- 
man Iris, provided good 
drainage is given. The 
roots help to keep the soil from 
sliding. 
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Feed him 
CALO! 


and he'll growup to bea 
fine healthy cat with soft, 
glossy fur... CALO keeps 
cats healthy and happy 
because it is a scientifi- 
cally balanced food. 
Recommended by lead- 
ing veterinarians... 
Cooked and canned un- 
der sanitary conditions. 
Ready to feed. Send 
coupon for free sample. 


CA 


CAT FOOD 


“His Master’ s Choice” 


na 








FREE! CALIFORNIA ANIMAL PRODUCTS co. 
* 1530 E. 12th St., Oakland, California 


Please send me free sample of CALO CAT FOOD. 


Address__ - 
Kill MEALY 
and Protec ) La 
SHRUBS: 


...In most cases these persistent 
pests attack without your knowl- 
edge. Garden VOLCK (Nicotine- 


City__ 
State 
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Oil SPRAY) kills Mealy Bugs, i 

Aphis (Plant Lice), Red Spiders, 

Thrips, White Fly and other damaging pests, and 
gives your beautiful shrubs, garden flowers and 
plants a real chance for healthy, normal growth 
Acknowledged the most effective preventive for 
Mildew and Rust. Endorsed by lead- 














Protect ing growers. Safe to plants. Eco- 
Flowers nomical; easy to use. If your dealer 
Sirube does not carry in stock order direct. 
three oz., 35c; pint, 90c 
“ee 






CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CO. 


CALIFORNIA 
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BERKELEY 
SPRAY 


INSTANT courting 


, This hose coupling enables 

— anyone, even a child, to’at- 
tach garden hose to faucet i in- 
stantly, without “twisting,” 
or injuring the hands. 
Nothing to get out of or- 
der —No leakages —No 
lost washers—No threads 
to bind—No wrenches or 
pliers needed — Lasts a 
lifetime. Install a faucet 
end on each outside tap. Simply slide 
hose end into any one you desire—and 
garden or lawn watering becomes a 
pleasure. Ask your dealer for the 
INSTANT Coupling—send his name 
to us if he hasn’t yet stocked them. 
$1.00 is the cost of equipping the 
average home. 


INSTANT SALES CO. 






















2926 TELEGRAPH AVE., BERKELEY, CALIF. 
TIME TO 


PLANT IRIS 


Order your Iris from the Carl Salbach 
illustrated catalog which contains di- 
rections for Iris breeding and Iris grow- 
ing. Write today for a free copy. 


Carli Salbach Or dee —_, - aga 
‘cow teties 
645 Woodmont Ave., ork rkeley, Calif. 
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his Aprinkling System 
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Au the joys of the 
beautifully green lawns and _brilli- 
antly hued flowers that come from 
correct sprinkling may be yours in 
any summer month. 

A Thompson Concealed 
Lawn Sprinkling System and a mere 
turn of the hand brings on a host 
of life-giving sprays, sprinkling your 
entire grounds. Just the right 
amount of April rain-like drops. No 
work nor fuss. No bother nor muss. 
Thompson Systems operate so easily 
that what was man’s task now be- 
comes child’s play. 

Economical, too, are 
Thompson Lawn Sprinkling Sys- 
tems. Their initial cost is but little. 
Their upkeep nothing. Their savings 
in water, hose, gardener hire soon 
pay for the initial investment. 


i 


C 





COURSES 
Exe 


Write for free brochure," The Lawn Beautiful.’’ Twenty 
pages of handsome illuStrations showing houses of promi- 
nent movie Sars whose lawns are Sprinkled by Thompson. 


MAIL COUPON NOW 


lt ee ee eS ees Ge Ge Ge ee ee eS ee 
THOMPSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2251 E. 7th Street 325 W. Huron Street 
Las Angeles, California Chicago, Illinois 


Without obligation please send me your brochure 
"The Lawn Beautiful 


Name 


Address, 








City and State 
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GROW a number of packets of 

seeds every year, many of them 
choice varieties not too easy to germi- 
nate for one reason or another. They 
may be very slow or so fine that 
watering from above disturbs them. I 
use an enamelware baking pan that 


| will hold six four-inch pots, and sow 


the seeds in these. The water is 
poured into the pan and rises in the 
pots with no ill effects. I do not use 
more water at one time than will 


| moisten the soil nicely. Even a packet 
| of a dozen seeds will generally bring a 
| few plants under this system.—Mrs. 
| J. C. W., Santa Rosa, California. 


+ §& 
Having been a reader of your maga- 


| zine for some time, and recently a 
| subscriber, I have become very much 


interested in your garden department, 
deriving valuable instructions from it. 
Now I would like to give you an idea 
for your Tips for Tenderfeet page. If 
your rose bed has been neglected, a 
little care will bring it back into full 
beauty by these methods: if pruning 
has not been done as needed the previ- 


| ous year and bushes have become 


-| rather wild, prune according to the 


article in the February, 1930, issue of 
SuNSET; perhaps even a little more 
severely if the work is done in No- 


| vember, December, January or Feb- 





Tips 
For Tenderfeet 


Contributed by Western Gardeners 






in 


ruary. Before the rains come, soak | 
the ground every two or three days} 
thoroughly for a couple of weeks and 
then let the rains furnish moisture the | 
rest of the winter. After your soil has | 
been watered and is in good condition, 7 
spade your rose bed, loosening and | 
cultivating the soil immediately | 
around the roots. Once a year is sufh- | 
cient for spading close to the bushes, | 
as they do not like to be disturbed too | 
often. After spading tramp well the | 
soil close to the bush and then pull in 
a little loose soil. Roses do not like 
their soil kept damp continuously. | 
They like to dry out occasionally.— 
H. G., Los Angeles, California. 
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Because Canterbury bells (Campa- 
nula media) grow well in sun or shade 
and because they are so beautiful in 
shape and color, they are great favor- 
ites. But be careful, for they are 
prodigious eaters and often take from 
the soil foods that should go to other 
nearby plants. In planting them be 


eee: 


] peed «| 


careful not to place them too near 


such precious shrubs as azalea and | 
rhododendrons. I have found also | 
that it is a good plan to give your rose 


bushes a generous dose of crushed 7 


limestone if they do not seem to be as 
thrifty as you would like to have 
them.—Miss L. L. B., Oswego, Oregon. 








How We Grow Strawberries 


by 
W.N. Offutt 





HE above drawing shows how I 

grow strawberries on a small 
plot of ground. The mound, as 
pictured, is built on a piece of ground 
4 feet square, which, with a row at 
the base, contains 50 plants. The 
structure was built of I!/, x 6 in. 
boards, and each layer of the mound 





filled with rich dirt and well-rotted 
manure. By placing such a mound 
in full sun and keeping the plants 
well watered, berries may be had all 
Here in Medford, Oregon, 
I set out the plants in spring. Fall | 
planting is recommended for Cali- | 
fornia gardens. B d varieties! | 
g uy good varie 


season. 
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‘in san francisco 
it's so convenient 
to stop at the 

st. francis 


€ the center of the 
city’ s activities. 
shops, stores, banks 
and theatres 

within easy walking 
distance. 
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traditional hospitality 
blends with modern 
convenience. 
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Grown on Puget Sound, our Peonies and 
irises have been consistent prize- and medal- 
winners for years. We grow and sell quality 
roots only. 


The new catalogue features a list of peonies 
specially recommended for California and 
Southern States and an announcement of sub- 
stantial price reductions in the novelties and 
standard varieties of both Peonies and Irises. 
Also low-priced, high-grade collections. Send 
now for Catalogue. 


& & 
PUGET SOUND PEONY GARDENS 


R. F. D. 12, Box 727, Seattle, Wash. 


=F OIL 


NO STAINS. 


New pleasant 
odor — Next time don’t 
shoo, don’t swat, just 
spray FLY-FOIL—all 
flying insects disappear. 
Manufactured by 


AN-FO Mfg. Co., Oakland, Calif. 
DAFFODIL BULBS 


5 varieties including King Alfred. $4 to $12 hundred. 
Collection 25 postpaid $3. Request List. 


Ww. J. Enschede, Hillsboro, Ore. 


RARE BULBS for POT-PLANTS 


-African Blue lily, Bardados lily, Guernsey lily, Jacobean 
lily, Fairy lily, Delicate lily, 25¢ each., $2.50 per doz. 



























Amazon lily, Magic lily, Clive lily, Transvaal lily, $1.00 each., 
$10.00 per doz., 
Gordon Ainsley 


Catalog. 
Campbell, Calif. 
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More Garden Tips 


Slee rid garden of gophers open up 
the gopher-holes and put a gener- 
ous trowelful of finely broken glass in 
them. The gophers will abandon their 
runs completely after running into the 
glass several times.—J. W., Altadena, 
California. 


' FF & 

Good grass and hedge shears usually 
have a slightly curved lower blade tip. 
(About % inch to the 2 inches of 
blade end.) Cheaper shears some- 
times slide off the grass instead of cut- 
ting. By holding the lower blade 1 ina 
vise, one can sometimes “spring” a 
curve in it—gently, to avoid breaking 
—and the shears be made to cut per- 
fectly to the very end.—Subscriber. 

' - 


There are many gourds that are 


highly decorative, especially when 
hanging from pergola beams or against 
bare walls. The infrequent use of 
them is perhaps due to the fact that 
the majority of the vines are very 
heavy and coarse leafed and not par- 
ticularly pleasing, and the period 
from the forming of the gourd to its 
ripening and dropping is compara- 
tively short. These disadvantages 
may be overcome by growing the 
gourds where the rankness of the vine 
is not objectionable and using other 
deciduous vines where a more delicate 
effect is desired. Then, when the 
gourds have matured and are ready to 


drop, take them from their parent | 


vine and tie them onto the other vines 
which will now be leafless, or nearly so. 
By handling in this manner, one may 
have a pergola or wall colorful with 


bloom in the spring, rich in lacy shade | 


during the summer, and decorative 
with pendant gourds in the fall— 
R. D. C., Los Angeles. 
+ F + 

Carrots, beets, turnips, rutabaga, 
parsnips, and salsify are best not 
grown upon ground newly fertilized, 
but rather where, after heavy manur- 
ing a crop has been grown the year 
previous. The seed will germinate | 
better, and the roots have a better | 
chance against worms. These vege- 
tables want earth rich, but mellow.— | 
Sunset Reader. 





for those who live near the ocean 
where the fog is dense, to paint 
the wire clothesline and also the 
hooks and nails in closets or 











Train Vous Vitae 


with 
Dryvin Vyn-Tach Hooks 


INES are truly beautiful only when 

their groping tendrils are properly sup- 
ported and trained. DRYVIN Vyn-Tach 
Hooks, properly installed at points where 
the vine needs support, will hold the deli- 
cate tendrils in place, safe from the sway- 
ing effect of the wind. The soft, flat hooks 
are looped around the tender vines with 
the fingers. Anyone can do it in a jiffy. 
$2.00 will bring 7 postpaid, complete set of 25 
DRYVIN Vyn-! ooks and 25 ‘VIN 
shells, with proper “aril and drill-holder and full in- 
structions for installing in concrete, brick or stone. 
$1.00 is the cost, postpaid, of 25 Sebco Vyn-Tach 
Hooks for use on wooden surfaces. 

If your hardware dealer cannot supply you, fill in 
attached coupon and send check or money order to 
STAR EXPANSION BOLT CO. 
143 Cedar Sireet, New York 

STAR EXPANSION BOLT CO. 
143 Cedar Street, New York 

Enclosed _ $ ; ; 
please send n 
D0 DRYVIN- Vyn-Tach Hooks for use in Masonry 
1) Sebco Vyn-Tach Hooks for use in Wood. 
Check one wanted. 
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Address... 


City State 














Do PICTURES interest you? 


CAMERA CRAFT 


is full of beautiful pictures and covers 
every phase of Photography 





$2.00 a year—sample on request. 


Camera Craft Publishing Co. 
703 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 

















Beautify 
with Window Gardens 


EE assembled Palco window and 
porch boxes make new beauty possible 
| at small cost. Depend on Redwood to last. Come in 
natural color—easily waxed or painted. 
Shipped complete, postpaid, with simple instruc- 
tions and rustless nails for assembling. 8 in. high by 
8 in. wide —2 ft. length $1.25 —3 ft. length $1.65 — 
4 ft. length $2.10. Brackets 65 cents pair. 
PACIFIC LUMBER COMPANY 
311 California Street, San Francisco 
, = ae ORDER AT OUR RISK sae: ips 
Please ship............Palco boxes, ... . ft. length and 
v «eae Br: ackets. I enclose $. . . 
oO ‘Twill pay postman. You are to refund my costs. if lam 
not completely satisfied. Send free folder “Home 
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HERE are more than 
one hundred timely, practical ideas for westerners in 
this August SunsEtT—sensible, valuable suggestions 
which include how to get the most out of your 
camera, directions for planting evergreens in SUNSET 
gardens, ways to improve the western home, recipes 
for cooking western fruits and vegetables, and many 
other all-round, all-western features. At ten cents a 
copy, one-tenth of a cent for an idea, this August 
issue is a real bargain, isn’t it? Personally, we like to 
think of this August Sunser not as just another 
magazine but as another moving, living drama in 
which we have portrayed to the best of our ability the 
romance of western living—a drama through which 
runs the theme song of friendliness, love of the out-of- 
doors and beauty of western home life. 


When you turn back through these pages to ‘““check 
and double check” on what we have said in the forego- 
ing paragraph, we hope you will pause again at that 
splendid article on page 27, “The Star Gazer of 
Ukiah.” We included this article in the August issue 
in order to remind you that on the tenth and eleventh 
of this month there will occur the annual shower of 
meteors, or “Tears of St. Lawrence,” as they are 
sometimes called. If it is clear on those evenings, we 
plan to drive as usual to the great open spaces or up 
on a hilltop to see this heavenly sight. Perhaps some 
of you will like to follow our example. 


We often receive letters from our readers asking us 
to recommend some worthwhile book on western 
gardening. In answering such i inquiries we tell of 
John McLaren’s comprehensive book, “Gardening in 
California;” Sydney B. Mitchell’s splendid volume, 
by the same title; and Edna Betts Trask’ s informa- 
tive “Southern California Gardening.” Then we 
always go on to say that by saving a year’s issues of 
SUNSETS one may accumulate a most useful book on 
western gardening, in reality a textbook for tender- 
feet. “Save your Sunsets’ ’—that is one way of get- 
ting a good western garden book, a book which can be 
bought in no other way. Start by s saving this copy! 
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While we are on the subject of gardening we should 


like to remind you that September will be the first of 


our fall garden issues. Here on the Coast where most 
of our garden tasks are performed in fall, winter and 
early spring it seems sensible to cram the ‘correspond- 
ing Sunsets full of seasonal garden helps. Our fall 
and winter issues, however, will be much fatter than 
have been our July and August numbers, so it will be 
possible to include this additional garden material 
without cutting down on any of the other depart- 
ments. We aren’t going into detail about these forth- 
coming garden numbers, but we don’t mind saying 
that we have several aces up our editorial sleeves. We 
shall play some of them in September—others, later. 


During the past two months we have received 
several letters from firms, societies, and organizations 
in the East requesting Old West photographs to be 
used in displays featuring the Covered Wagon Cen- 
tennial which occurs during this year of 1930. We 
have not been able to furnish many such photo- 
graphs, but it is gratifying to us to know that the 
nation at large is honoring that group of brave 
pioneers, the first of which left St. Louis for the Ore- 
gon Country just one hundred vears ago the tenth of 
last April. 


No one man or woman can build a magazine alone. 
Every magazine that succeeds does so because the 
men and women who subscribe to that magazine be- 
lieve in its editorial policies enough to tell their 
friends about it; it succeeds because those same men 
and women read and act upon the advertisements 
which are featured in its pages; it succeeds because 
its subscribers are enough interested to make sugges- 
tions and to pass along ideas to other readers. We 
should never be able to build a magazine like the 
present Sunset if it were not for you, our good 
friends. Because you have faith in us and because 
we have faith in you, together we can make SuNSET 
the “Young Lochinvar that came out of the West”’ 
so far as the magazine world is concerned. Thank 
you again for your fine spirit of helpfulness. That 
is the real spirit of the West!—Tue Eprrors. 
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_ Why millions of 
| motorists now stop at 
ETHYL PUMPS 


THYL makes such 


performance that more than 75 oil refining com- 


a difference 1n motor car 
panies are now mixing and selling Ethy! Gasoline. 

“Ts there any difference,” you may ask, ““between 
the Ethyl Gasoline sold by one company and that 
sold by others?”” The answer is this: 

The Ethyl Gasoline Corporation requires that a// 
Ethyl Gasoline must contain enough Ethyl anti- 
knock fluid to meet the Ethyl standard of anti- 
knock quality. It also sets a standard for the base 
gasoline used, as regards purity and volatility. 

Most oil companies mixing and selling Ethyl Gasc- 
line are exceeding these minimum requirements, but 
you may be sure that avy pump bearing the Ethy] 
emblem contains good gasoline of an anti-knock 
rating sufficiently high to “knock out that ‘knock’ ” 
in cars of ordinary compression and to develop the 
additional power of the new high compression cars. 
Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, Chrysler Building, New 
York City. 


The active ingredient in Ethyl fluid is lead. 





Your car will run better with Ethyl. Try Ethyl in your 
own car. See how much better it performs; how much longer 
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a =< you stay in high; how much faster you get away. You’ll 
coop lus ETHYL pqualy ETHYL 


| CASOLINE FLUID GASOLINE find it more enjoyable and economical to drive with Ethyl 











in your tank, 
Knocks out that ‘‘knock”’ 


ETHYL GASOLINE 
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Now for a Camel! 


Camel’s mellow fragrance 
heightens every pleasure 
—a cigarette made for 


real smoke enjoyment. 


Don’t deny yourself 
the luxury of 


amels 


© 1930, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 











